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Preface 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  main  US- 
USSR  nuclear  arms  negotiations  that  have  been  completed  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Intermediate 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty.  Significant  differences 
between  the  INF  Treaty  and  the  cwo  SALT  treaties  are  also 
detailed.  The  thesis  looks  at  Soviet  and  US  objectives  for 
the  INF  negotiations  and  whether  they  changed.  Finally,  it 
analyzes  what  the  two  countries  got  out  of  the  treaty. 

The  terms  of  the  INF  are  a  radical  departure  from 
previous  treat. tes,  and  the  prospect  of  more  agreements  in 
the  future  appears  likely.  The  arms  control  world  is  an 
ever  changing  one.  and  one  that  should  be  watched  closely  in 
the  future . 

I  would  sincerely  thank  my  faculty  advisor.  Dr.  Craig 
Brandt.  His  patience  and  ability  to  ask  the  right  questions 
and  keep  me  moving  in  the  right  direction  made  my  job  a  lot 
easier . 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  wife  Jill  for  her 
unwavering  support  and  encouragement  during  my  days  and 
nights  in  front  of  the  computer. 


Donald  E.  Wussler.  Jr. 
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Abstract 

TVie  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  perform  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF) 
negotiations  and  treaty  and  compare  them  with  the  two 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  (SALT)  negotiations  and 
treaties.  The  study  had  the  following  basic  objectives; 

(i)  Describe  the  SALT  and  INF  negotiation  processes  and  the 
contents  of  the  SALT  I  and  II  and  INF  treaties.  (2)  Analyse 
US  and  Soviet  goals  pursued  and  strategies  used  during  the 
INF  negotiations.  (3)  Determine  which  goals  were  or  were 
not  attained  by  both  sides,  and  ascertain  reasons  for  this. 
(4)  Delineate  arms  control  progress  since  INF  Treaty 
ratification  and  current  prospects  for  agreements. 

The  study  found  that  while  the  two  SALT  treaties  did 
impose  ceilings  on  the  US  and  Soviet  Union  in  certain  areas 
of  strategic  offensive  weapons,  they  by  no  means  curtailed 
the  strategic  arms  race  between  the  two  superpowers.  Treaty 
verification  methods,  while  adequate,  were  criticized  by 
many  in  the  US  as  being  Loo  lax. 

The  INF  Treaty,  however,  will  eliminate  by  1991  all 
medium  range  missiles  in  both  countries'  inventories,  a 
total  of  over  2600  missiles.  The  two  countries  are 
forbidden  from  ever  redeploying  these  type  missiles.  In 
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addition,  this  treaty  for  the  first  time  allows  fur  on-site 
inspections  of  missile  launch  bases,  construction  and 
storage  facilities  to  ensure  compliance  by  both  sides. 

The  US  achieved  the  major  goal  of  ridding  Europe  of  the 
Soviet  SS-20  missile,  an  accurate,  three  warhead  missile. 
Only  by  deploying  missiles  of  its  own  was  tlie  US  able  to 
make  the  USSR  realise  the  seriousness  of  US  resolve  to 
eliminate  the  SS-20.  The  US  also  had  the  unwaveiing  support 
of  the  NATO  alliance  in  achieving  this  goal.  However,  with 
INF  gone,  the  European  conventional  forces  imbalance  looms 
even  larger,  and  the  West  is  fighting  to  obtain  asymmetric 
conventional  forces  cuts. 

The  Soviets  achieved  their  goal  of  ridding  Europe  of  US 
Pershing  II  and  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missiles  (GLCMi, 
However,  it  paid  the  price  of  destroying  all  its  medium 
range  missiles,  something  they  never  planned  on  when  they 
first  began  opposition  to  the  NATO  plan  to  deploy  their  own 
missiles.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  was  willing  to  make 
this  sacrifice  to  promote  peace  with  the  West.  His  current 
priority  is  internal  reform,  and  to  achieve  this,  ne  neeas 
to  be  able  to  divert  resources  from  defense.  He  r.eeds  good 
relations  with  the  West  to  do  this. 

Other  areas  of  arms  control  are  in  transition  today. 
Further  study  of  arms  control  could  focus  on  strategic  arms 
talks  (START),  short  range  nuclear  forces  (SNF)  talks  or 
conventional  forces  negotiations. 


VI 


THt  INTERMEDIATE  RANGE  NUGLEAk  FOkCEE  i iNEj 
NEGOTIATIONS  AND  TREATY: 

AN  HISTORICAL  CASE  STUDY 


Introduct ion 


G  n  6  r  d  I  I  3  s  u  6 

United  States  :  US  i  President  Ronaid  Re  an  a:,  ar.i  U:.n.r. 
Soviet  Socidiist  Republic  (USSR;  Genetdi  Seoi etaiv  Mienji; 
Gorbachev  signed  the  Intermediate  Raiige  Nu.'Ieai  F:i  .es  INF 
Treaty  in  December  1987.  In  the  spring  jt  1988  t'le  US 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty.  Within  thiee  years  of  t'ne 
signing  date,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  i.Tiion  will 
destroy  all  their  missiles,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  .  with 
ranges  of  500  to  1500  ki  i-ameter  s  (24:720;, 

In  the  entire  history  of  arms  contr'al  agr  e^m-^rits 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  INF 
Treaty  is  the  first  instance  in  which  weapons  will  acLualiy 
be  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  destruction  has  already  begun  i 
both  countries.  The  US  and  the  USSR  have  embarked  un  the 
new  road  towards  reducing  arms,  aS  opposed  to  just  limiting 
them . 

In  addition,  the  INF  Treaty  is  the  first  treaty  that 
allows  for  on-site  verification  by  the  two  parties. 
Previously,  each  side  used  National  Technical  Means  (NTM), 
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their  .-wn  i  .  ceiiina  devieej  arid  i  era  iiiiia  ;  ^saiivie  rtiat  Ji  i 
ci  OSS  f  Doiolei  jf  tile  'lit her  oa.'untt  y  . 

The  INF  Treaty  negotiations  were  nothing  simple  to 
conduct  or  conclude;  the  process  lasted  over  six  yeai s 
However,  the  treaty  has  provided  the  world  with  riew  .opt 
about  prospects  fee'  further  reductions  f  nucle.ai  irms  . 


dune  1939,  after  US  President  Eush  s  admi  n  *  - 1  ici  t  :  t^  , 

■'  enens  ive  i'OOK  .at  a  i  i  .aspe- t.s  -.o  '  .  ci.  :j  ,  .  .  c.  . 

'U  ar.d  resiarned  the  otioateuic  A;  riis  r.e-c o  .n  .  a.,c.o 

■  oi.A.r,i  .  .  w:iich  eventual  1/  coul.,i  leau  t-’  a  :  eU'..;  it  i  .ci  .  i 
fi-untries  strategic  nuclear  ar'set.ai  by  as  mt. 'n  as  ot 
f-^nt.  The  study  '.d  trie  p;'  '  oess  ti:at  .  ed  trie  supe;  L;'.jw*i: 
tills  watershed  agreement  car.  help  t,,  ensure  tf!.at  trie  Id.' 
arms  control  strategy  remains  .on  the  c:orrect  path  for  i 
security  and  the  security  of  the  wtiole  w...i  id. 


r'r.'LIein  Stateiiient 

As  long  as  the  US  and  USSR  remain  the  two  main 
superpowers  in  the  world,  there  will  be  a  need  fou  the 
o.auntr  les  to  neg.otiate  with  each  -ather  about  nu'O'iear' 
a ni'ame  n  1 3  t.j  help  ensure  pe.ace  between  therii .  This  projc 
lias  been  happening  off  and  on  f.^r  the  past  f.orty  years, 
pr  act  1 1  i  y  since  the  US  dropped  the  first  atc-rnic  b-ombs 
Hrr  ‘ShiriM  and  Nagasaki,  This  negot  i  a  L  i  r.n  pio'Cess  is  ev 
cnanging;  whether  because  of  changing  leadership,  new 
systems  development  or  developments  around  the  world. 


it  1  important  f'ji  trif^  wi.jr  i  .i  it  i ‘.>  i  i 'jw  triot;'? 
negotiations  and  to  be  awai  e  'jt  tne  •f  /oiVing  natoia  .■! 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  examine  previously  completed 
negotiations.  By  studying  and  learning  from  past  arms 
negotiations  and  treaties,  it  may  be  possible  tu  t; 

lessons  as  a  baseline  for  future  piogress  in  arms  cint; 
between  the  US  and  USSR. 

1  .n  1  s  tnesis  pi‘ iruai"  i  i  y  ietaiis  tr.e  pi'.i.'ess 
the  US  and  the  SC'Viet  Unioii  were  aOie  tc.  re^c:.  toe.r  : 
agreement  to  desti'o’/  some  wai  ~niaking  i  it/'  'wn,  . 

aliov.'ing  for  vei' i  f  icat  ion  od  compliance  t^  that  ;-.gr-e::. 
It  looks  at  two  previous  iiucleai'  arms  tieaties,  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  (SALT)  I  Treaty  and  t 
SALT  II  Treaty,  in  order  to  ascertain  why  the  INF 
negotiations  and  Treaty  were  and  are  so  different  t'r':-ni 
control  activities  of  the  past.  The  thesis  also  toue'h- 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the  nuclear  arms  control 
since  the  INF  Treaty  was  signed  and  ratified.  Using  a 
gathered  evidence,  it  then  tries  to  deduce  where  the  ai 
control  process  will  move  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  address  these  issues,  the  following 
questions  are  answered; 

1)  What  was  tlie  process  through  which  the  UALT  I. 
II  and  INF  treaties  were  reached?  How  were  the'/  differ 

2)  Whiat  13  the  content  of  the  SALT  I.  SALT  II  and 
Treaties?  How  are  they  different? 
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3)  What  were  US  and  Soviet  goals  upon  entering  the  INF 
talks? 

4)  What  strategies  did  the  US  and  Soviets  employ  during 
the  negotiations? 

5)  Did  any  goals  or  strategies  change  during  the 
negotiations?  If  so.  why? 

6)  Did  the  US  and  the  USSR  attain  their  goals  with  the 
final  INF  Treaty?  If  so,  why?  If  not,  why  not? 

7)  What  nuclear  artus  control  activities  have  crccurred 
since  the  INF  Treaty  signature  and  rat i f i ca t i on ? 

8'  What  arms  control  negotiations  are  ongoing,  and  what 
might  be  their  likely  results? 

Justification  of  Research 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  depict  the  process  through 
which  the  superpowers  were  able  to  take  a  real  first  step 
towards  meaningful  diminishing  of  the  worldwide  tiuclear 
threat.  Many  detailed  books  and  reports  have  been  written 
on  past  negotiations  and  treaties,  but  due  to  the  relative 
recency  of  INF-related  events,  this  has  noc  occurred  for  the 
INF  negotiations  and  treaty.  By  studying  the  specific 
details  of  past  activities  and  agreements,  one  can  learn 
what  types  of  arms  control  has  occured,  what  types  seem 
possible  today,  and  what  strategies  should  or  should  not  be 
used  to  secure  new  agreements  that  could  significantly 
reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  war  between  the  superpowers. 
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Scope  ot  Research 

This  thesis  attacks  the  topic  primarily  in  a 
chronological  analysis.  First,  it  reviews  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  negotiations  and  treaty  contents.  Next,  the  INF 
process  and  treaty  are  investigated  in  detail.  Once  the 
negotiations'  summaries  are  complete,  analysis  of  the  three 
treaties  begin.  Comparisons  and  contrasts  between  the 
contents  are  made.  The  thesis  addresses  US  and  Soviet  guais 
pertaining  to  the  treaties,  and  the  degree  of  goal 
obtainment  is  assessed.  Finally,  the  pc-t-INF  Trea'.y  events 
are  detailed  and  analyzed,  with  a  look  towards  the  future  of 
arms  contro 1 . 

This  thesis  addresses  nuclear  arms  control.  The 
ongoing  talks  and  frequent  proposals  dealing  with  possible 
and  actual  conventional  forces  reductions  are  not  addressed. 
Other  treaties  in  existence,  such  as  the  Non-Pro  life ration 
Treaty,  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  others,  while 
mentioned,  are  not  scrutinized  in  this  thesis.  Also,  this 
paper  does  not  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  START  talks 
except  during  the  periods  in  which  START  and  INF  were 
linked.  The  thrust  is  towards  completed  treaties. 

Limitations  of  Research 

The  primary  limitation  on  this  thesis  is  the  lack  of 
data  which  show  firsthand  the  true  Soviet  views  and  goals 
regarding  nuclear  arms  control.  Western  sources  have  tried 
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to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  the  Soviet  mind  set.  but  source 
data  are  of  course  more  desirable.  Extra  caution  has  been 
payed  when  analyzing  perceived  Soviet  views.  Corroboration 
by  multiple  sources  as  to  these  views  has  been  obtained 
whenever  possible. 

Another  limitation,  briefly  touched  on  earlier,  is  the 
currency  of  much  of  the  gathered  INF  data.  Analysis  and 
inferences  are  based  on  the  most  current  data  available. 

The  thesis  has  no  control  over  events  that  have  occurred 
between  final  curtailment  of  research  and  publication. 

This  thesis  contains  no  classified  data.  No  classified 
sources  were  consulted  during  research.  However,  this 
should  not  be  a  serious  problem,  as  all  terms  of  the 
treaties  were  unclassified.  The  thesis  does  not  actually 
discuss  detailed  capabilities  of  any  weapon  possessed  by 
either  the  US  or  the  Soviet  Union,  so  no  performance  data, 
much  of  which  is  classified,  was  required  to  attain  the 
goals  the  research. 

Background 

When  President  Richard  Nixon  took  office,  the  nuclear 
stockpiles  of  the  US  and  Soviet  Union  had  grown  enough  that 
a  nuclear  war  between  them  could  totally  destroy  both 
countries.  The  first  SALT  talks  began  in  November  1969  and 
resulted  in  the  1972  signing  of  the  Ant i -Ba 1 1 ist i c-Miss i 1 e 
(ABM)  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons. 
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The  ABM  Treaty  limited  each  side's  deployment  of  ABM  sites. 
The  Interim  agreement  limited  the  number  of  strategic 
ballistic  missile  launchers  each  country  could  have  (60:13). 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  two  countries  started  and 
stopped  many  times  without  making  concrete  progress.  In 
1974,  at  Vladivostok,  President  Gerald  Ford  and  General 
Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  came  to  a  preliminary  agreement  as 
to  limits  covered  in  the  treaty.  However,  talks  stalled 
again  and  did  not  resume  permanently  until  1977.  The  SALT 
II  Treaty  was  signed  by  Brezhnev  and  President  Jimmy  Carter 
in  June  1979  (60:14-15). 

However,  the  treaty  did  not  contain  some  of  the  limits 
hoped  for  by  US  lawmakers,  particularly  those  in  the  Senate, 
whose  ratification  was  required  for  the  treaty  to  go  into 
effect.  Negotiations  in  the  Senate  were  hard  fought,  but 
were  preempted  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
December  1979.  The  US  put  SALT  II  on  hold,  and  ratification 
of  the  treaty  never  occurred.  Each  side  tacitly  followed 
the  terms  of  SALT  II  (60:15-23), 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  had  deployed  new  SS-20 
intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons  within  reach  of  all 
Western  Europe.  In  response,  NATO  decided  to  deploy  US 
Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missiles  (GLCM)  and  Pershing  II 
missiles,  both  medium  range  systems  capable  of  reaching  much 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  Europeans,  as  well  as  the 
Soviets,  did  not  approve  of  this  decision,  as  they  were 
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gravely  concerned  at  the  increased  likelihood  of  "limited" 
nuclear  war  in  then'  countries.  Pressured  by  the  Western 
Europeans,  in  November  1981  the  US  entered  INF  negotiation 
with  the  Soviets,  who  did  not  want  the  US  to  deploy  the 
GLCMs  and  Pershing  II 's  (60:24-25). 


List  of  Symbols 


ABM 

ALCM 

ASM 

CIA 

DoD 

FBS 

FROD 

GLCM 

I  CBM 

INF 

JC3 

MAD 

MBFR 

MIRV 

MX 

NATO 

N3A 

NSC 


Anti-Bal 1 istic  Missile 
Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile 
Air-to-Surf ace  Missile 
Central  Intel ligene  Agency 
Department  of  Defense 
Forward-Based  Systems 

Functionally  Related  Observable  Difference 
Ground-Launched  Cruise  Missile 
Inter-Continental  Ballistic  Missile 
Intermediate  Range  Nuclear  Forces 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Mutually  Assured  Destruction 
Mutually  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
Multiple  Independently  Retargetable 
Reentry  Vehicle 
Missile  Experimental 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
National  Security  Agency 
National  Security  Council 
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NTM 

SALT 

SAM 

see 

SDI 

SLBM 

SLeM 

3RINF 

START 

USAeDA 


National  Technical  Means 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
Surf ac-to-Air  Missile 
Standing  eonsultative  Sommittee 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Submar i ne-Launched  Ballistic  Missile 
Sea-Launched  Sruise  Missile 
Short  Range  Intermediate  Range  NuCiear 
Forces 

Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
United  States  Arms  eontrol  and 
Disarmament  Agency 
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I I .  Methodology 

Unfortunately,  this  subject  matter  does  not  lend  itself 
to  any  real  quantifiable  analysis.  It  is  not  easy  to 
quantify  historical  events.  About  the  only  quantitative 
result  from  this  process  is  that  the  US  and  USSR  will 
destroy  approximately  four  per  cent  of  the  world's  nuclear 
missiles  (.112:  18).  Hence,  the  instrument  this  thesis  uses 
to  answer  the  research  questions  is  a  descriptive  historical 
case  study  approach. 

Emory  states  "  the  objective  of  the  descriptive  study 
is  to  learn  the  who.  what,  when,  where  and  how  of  a  topic: 
(29:69),  How  does  the  thesis  accomplish  this?  The  major 
thrust  of  the  effort  is  an  extensive  search  through,  study 
and  review  of  existing  literature.  When  dealing  with  arms 
control  prior  to  the  INF  negotiations,  many  books  and 
reports  exist  on  the  subject.  Also,  back  issues  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs  periodicals  provide  much  usable 
information.  For  INF  related  events,  while  books  are 
scarce,  the  security  and  foreign  affairs  periodicals  provide 
a  wealth  of  information.  Additionally,  newspapers  and 
popular  news  magazines  have  been  essential  in  piecing 
together  the  actual  six  year  INF  negotiation  process. 

The  thesis  touches  ons  post-INF  Treaty  activities  that 
have  (or  will  have)  an  effect  on  further  arms  control 


negotiations  and  treaties.  These  activities  occurred  up  to 


the  point  of  final  closure  of  research.  Newspapers  and  news 
magazines  again  provided  the  bulk  of  the  information. 

The  actual  treaties  were  available  for  review.  They 
were  of  course  most  helpful  in  analyzing  the  differences 
between  the  treaties,  and  the  matching  of  goals  with 
outcomes . 


in . 


SALT  I 

US  Objectives. 

Begun  in  November  of  1969.  the  SALT  I  talks  were 
approached  by  the  US  as  a  method  to  "promote  US  national 
security  by  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  through 
negotiation  or  mutual  limits  on  strategic  nuclear  arms' 
(60:79).  The  US  had  three  main  objectives  in  mind  as  they 
approached  the  bargaining  table:  maintaining  equality  or 
strategic  force;  halting  unlimited  growth  of  strategic- 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  tensions  and  expenses  that  would 
accompany  it,  and  assuring  an  adequately  verifiable 
agreement  was  reached  (7:4-13,  60:79). 

Pre-Negotiation  History . 

Preliminary  arms  limitations  proposals  predated  the 
beginning  of  the  SALT  I  talks  by  almost  four  years.  In 
1965,  the  US  proposed  to  the  Soviets  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze.  At  the  time,  the  US  possessed  1980  nuclear  weapons 
launchers  (854  land  based,  496  submarine  based,  639  bombers) 
to  the  Soviets  431  (224,  107.  100)  (110;xxxii).  Within  this 

proposal  was  also  a  call  for  on-site  verification.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Soviets  saw  no  advantage  in  freezing  weapon 
development  when  they  would  be  placed  at  such  a  numbers 
disadvantage.  The  Soviets  were  also  dead  set  against  on¬ 
site  verification.  According  to  them,  verifications 
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procedures  would  interfere  with  their  system  of  government 
and  would  also  allow  foreign  ideas  to  enter  the  Soviet 
society  (42:171).  Also,  the  Soviets  had  fears  that  the  West 
Germans  were  about  to  begin  development  of  nuclear  weapons, 
arid  they  wanted  assurances  that  this  would  not  happen 
(110: XXX  i  1  )  . 

Since  1965,  both  the  US  and  the  USSR  had  begun  movement 
towards  deployment  of  Ant i -Ba 1 1 i st i c  Missile  (ABM)  sites. 

The  Soviets  deployed  a  system  ai ound  Moscow,  and  in  1967, 
“resident  Johii=^jn  asked  for  and  received  authorization  to 
begin  deploying  a  system  around  Washington.  This  system  was 
justified  to  the  Soviets  as  a  preventive  measure  against  the 
Chinese  or  against  accidental  launch  by  the  Soviets 
(110:172).  Actually,  it  was  probably  a  gesture  aimed  at 
bringing  the  Soviets  into  negotiations.  Johnson  could  see 
that  this  increase  in  defensive  posture  by  both  countries 
would  just  lead  to  each  country  buying  more  offense  to 
counter  the  ABMs .  What  was  really  needed  was  a  limit  on 
offensive  nuclear  capability  (22:26). 

On  1  July  1968,  Johnson  publicly  stated  he  was  ready  to 
meet  with  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  limits  on  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  ABM  sites  (22:27).  Also  in  July.  West 
Germany  agreed  to  the  previously  negotiated  Non 
Proliferation  Treaty,  which  allayed  the  Soviets  fears  of 
West  German  nuclear  development  (110:xxxii).  On  19  August, 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  meetings  beginning  in  September. 


However,  the  next  day,  the  USSR  invaded  Czechoslovakia,  and 
in  protest  of  this  move,  the  US  indefinitely  postponed  the 
negotiations  (22:27). 

Richard  Nixon  had  campaigned  to  restore  US  superority 
in  nuclear  forces.  However,  upon  taking  office  in  1969,  he 
realized  that  the  Soviets  had  enough  warheads  that 
regardless  of  which  path  the  US  took  towards  a  buildup,  the 
USSR  would  have  enough  power  that  a  nuclear  exchange  would 
be  devastating  to  both  sides  (22:2'^,  60:13)  Hen^i'e  .  he 
adopted  a  sufficiency  approach  to  deterrence.  He 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  achieving  relative  parity,  is 
opposed  to  superiority,  would  enable  the  US  to  fully 
continue  an  effective  deterrence  posture.  He  also  felt  the 
Soviets  were  willing  to  talk.  They  seemed  very  concerned 
about  deployment  of  our  own  ABM  system.  However,  talks 
would  wait  almost  a  full  year  after  Nixon  took  office  while 
he  undertook  a  major  review  of  all  US  foreign  policy 

(110; XXX i i i ) . 

President  Nixon's  team  of  SALT  I  negotiators  was  led  by 
the  director  of  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(U3ACDA) ,  Gerard  Smith.  Smith's  team  consisted  of 
representatives  from  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD),  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  USACDA.  the 
CIA  and  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC).  The  Soviet 
team  was  led  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  U.  S.  Senenov 

( 1 1C ; XXX i i i ) . 
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SALT  I  Negotiations . 


As  talks  opened  on  17  November  1969,  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  two  superpowers  were  quite  different  in 
makeup.  The  Soviets  had  relied  mainly  on  large,  land  based 
missiles,  due  to  their  poor  sea  access  and  limited  long 
range  bomber  experience.  Their  buildup  had  occurred  rapidly 
since  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  They  had  1613 
Interconc  inenca  i  Bailist.ic  Missiles  ^ICBM!  i  i  r  .  .r.a  i 

under  construct  ion .  By  Novemoer  l.i6H.  tney  a'l-tuailv 
possessed  more  ICBMs  than  the  L'S .  and  t:iey  w^jr-^  trying  tt 
build  up  their  submarine  launched  force,  thougr.  t'ney  wei  e 
far  behind  the  US  in  suomarine  technology.  The  U'3 .  .11  tr^^r 

other  hand,  had  pursued  a  strategy  of  building  a  triad  of 
smaller  missiles.  It  possessed  1054  land  based  ICBMs,  65'i 
Submarine  Launched  Ballistic  Missiles  'SLBM)  and  6GG  L.jng 
range  bombers  capable  of  carrying  multiple  warheads  i2C:C6i . 
The  US  had  stopped  building  silos  in  1967  and  had 
concentrated  on  a  technology  that  would  allow  releasing  m.^r  e 
than  one  warhead  from  one  missile.  Each  warhead  would  ais-.i 
have  its  own  target.  TTiis  technology,  known  as  MIRV,  f  : ; 
multiple,  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle,  was 
being  tested  by  the  US,  but  the  Soviets  had  done  i.rk.e 

work  in  this  area.  President  Nixon  saw  MIRV  as  a  v-i  c 
bargaining  chip,  since  he  had  it  and  the  USSR  did  not. 

Also,  he  believed  that  MIRVing  would  be  a  good 
counterbalance  to  the  Soviet's  ABM  sites  (42:180). 
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Ac  the  beginning  of  negotiations,  the  two  sides  found 
they  had  different  definitions  for  strategic  nucieai 
weapons.  The  US  felt  that  the  strategic  covered  only 
missiles  capable  of  being  launched  from  one  of  the  countries 
and  reaching  the  other.  This  would  include  only  the  long 
range  land,  sea  and  bomber  based  missiles  of  the  US.  The 
Soviets  felt  that  strategic  meant  any  missile,  regardless  r 
Its  basing  U.'cation,  that  could  reach  the  othei  'r^u.ntiy. 
Hence.  America  s  forward  based  systems  in  Westei  n  E-.;i  .te, 
consisting  of  short  and  intermediate  range  gi  ound  taur.ihe.i 
missiles  and  medium  range  bombers,  would  be  includei. 
However,  tne  Soviet  short  and  medium  range  nuclear  fjrjes, 
capable  of  reaching  Europe  but  not  the  US  would  not  be 
included  (22:28).  Additionally,  the  USSR  wanted 
compensation  for  the  fact  that  England  and  France  ^[ad 
nuclear  weapons  capable  of  teaching  Soviet  soil.  It  wanted 
higher  limits  than  the  US  to  make  up  for  the  British  and 
French  nuclear  presence  i 42 : i 6 3- 1 6d )  . 

When  the  two  sides  could  not  reach  agreement  as  to 
wh  1  c  'n  off  o  n  s  1 ve  weapons  should  be  limited,  the  Soviets 
proposed  negotiating  only  the  defensive  side  of  the  pr'^TUem. 
T^ie  US  demurted,  arguing  that  to  not  limit  offensiv*^  weap^uis 
would  defeat  the  real  purpose  of  the  negotiations.  As  is 
tlie  case  in  many  negotiations,  the  two  sides  compromiised  . 
They  agreed  to  work  out  a  perinanem,  ABM  ti'eaty,  and  to 
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decide  on  interim  limitations  on  orfensi/e  weapons,  wn i 
would  be  made  peimanent  in  a  futui'e  agreement  (22:26-9) 

The  ABM  Treaty  (Defensive  Systems) . 

The  US  had  originally  proposed  that  each  country  h 
the  option  of  building  either  zero  or  one  ABM  site,  tha 
Site  being  located  around  Washington  oi'  Moscivi.  The  'J.6 
agreed  to  the  one  site  proposal,  HU'Wevei' ,  the  presiien 
C).'ngres3  realized  tiiat  thie  pi'ispe'.'t  or  o-,. :  i -t  i  no 
site,  aro'und  tne  capita,  ,  lou  id  tuiTi  ;  nt  j  ti„’ ,  ;  t  .  t  . 

on  the  home  front.  It  wouldn  t  loc.r:  go>  .’U  r,j  US  rit.z-:. 
they  thought  the  government  was  only  .jut  t^;.  t;  ^'-tt 
themselves  in  Washington  from  a  nutmear  attac-.  .  .f  ,  ,  t:, 

had  to  actually  reject  its  own  proposal,  Since  the  USB 
agreed  to  only  bu'ld  one  system,  the  US  tried  tc  jet 
lopsided  terms,  first  four  sites  t.j  ane ,  tl.en  thre-  ,a 
sites  to  one.  The  Soviets  would  not  agi  tre  ,  and  f  1 1.  n  .  ly 
two  sides  agreed  that  each  country  Cauid  have  tw>;.  ABM  s 
each  ( 4  2  :  i  v6  1  -  2  j  . 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  to  have  unlimited  iengrh.  hh- 
countries  would  review  it  every  five  years.  It  1  ( 

side  to  the  deployment  of  n<o  more  than  two  ARM 
installations,  each  with  no  m<ot  e  than  lO  j  m:.ssi  ."  , 

(60:80)  ,  Neither  side  was  allowed  to  d»-play  ABMs 
submarine  launched,  mobile,  space  based  or  tnat  ,a 

weapons.  Also,  rapid  reload  capability  was  disaiRjweii 
was  MIRVing  of  ABMs  (42:162)  .  The  ABM  site  nod,  guai  din 
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country ‘ s  capital  was  required  to  be  at  least  1300 
kilometers  from  the  capital  (llOixxxiv).  Neither  side  was 
allowed  to  upgrade  any  of  its  Sur f ace-to-Air  Missiles  (SAM) 
to  ABM  capability.  Addi t lona 1 1 y ,  any  detection  radar  sites 
not  part  of  an  ABM  system  had  to  be  located  on  the  country's 
borders  and  face  out  from  the  country,  so  as  not  to  appear 
to  protect  a  specific  ABM  site  (110;137-8). 

The  Interim  Agreement  (Offensive  Systems) . 

The  interim  agreement  reached  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons  was  to  have  a  length  of  five  years,  by  which  time  it 
was  expected  a  more  permanent  agreement  would  be  in  place. 
The  two  sides  had  problems  deciding  on  equivalent  strategic- 
forces  since  the  Soviets'  strategic  makeup  was  70'?6  land 
based  and  the  US's  was  only  30?6  la.id  based.  Again, 
compromise  was  reached,  and  the  agreement  froze  the  nui.ibei 
of  covered  strategic  missile  launchers  at  1972  levels 
(42:165-166).  The  Soviets  had  some  silos  under 
construction,  and  those  were  a  1 ’ owed  to  be  finished. 

Each  side  could  deploy  some  more  submarine  based 
launchers,  but  had  to  dismantle  one  land  based  launcher  for 
each  submarine  launcher  deployed.  The  US  had  656  iauncheis 
on  41  submarines;  they  could  deploy  up  to  710  launchers  ^.'n 
44  submarines.  The  Soviets  had  740  launchers;  they  could 
increase  to  no  more  than  950  (22; 33) .  The  SLBMs  had  no  size 
limit.  Older,  smaller  land  launchers  could  not  be  remodeled 
to  incorporate  newer,  heavier  ICBMs.  In  fact,  dimensions  of 
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ail  siios  were  not  allowed  to  increase  by  more  than  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  (22:33,285,  42:168). 

Exclusions  from  SALT  I . 

Obviously,  many  operational  and  developmental  systems 
and  capabilities  were  not  included  in  the  Interim  Agreement. 
The  US  traded  away  its  concern  about  existing  Soviet  heavy 
missiles  such  as  the  SS-18  for  Soviet  concessions  to  not 
include  the  US's  forward  based  systems  in  Europe 
(liO:xxxiv).  No  agreement  was  reached  on  strategic  bombers 
(the  US  had  600,  the  Soviets  150),  an  area  that  would  cause 
much  trouble  later  in  SALT  II  negotiations  (22:33). 

Along  with  these  quantitative  areas,  a  few  qualitative 
capabilities  were  postponed,  perhaps  indefinitely  as  it  has 
turned  out.  The  USSR  was  beginning  work  on  a  mobile  ICBM; 
this  was  not  addressed  in  the  agreement.  Also,  neither  side 
wanted  to  deal  with  missile  accuracy ,  The  US  war,  leading  in 
that  race,  so  it  did  not  want  to  trade  away  this  edge.  The 
Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  want  to  risk  any  type  of 
a  "freeze"  on  accuracy,  as  that  would  leave  them  permanently 
d 1 s advantaged . 

Perhaps  no  other  capability  has  enabled  the  arms  race 
to  accelerate  despite,  and  even  because  of  treaties,  more 
than  MIRV.  The  ability  to  arm  a  missile  with  up  to  14 
independent  warheads  has  allowed  staggering  increases  in  the 
number  of  weapons  each  side  can  call  on.  As  previously 
mentioned.  President  Nixon  saw  MIRV  as  a  great  bargaining 
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chip,  but  it  was  also  seen  as  a  great  equalizer.  The  US  had 
stopped  building  silos  in  1967,  and  had  turned  to  MIRV  as  a 
way  to  gain  more  power  per  silo.  Many  saw  MIRV  as  the  way 
to  go  in  countering  Soviet  buildup  of  land  and  sea  based 
missiles.  Similar  to  what  happened  with  missile  accuracy, 
the  US  ultimately  decided  it  did  not  want  to  lose  this 
technological  advantage,  as  the  USSR  was  at  least  five  years 
behind  on  MIRV  development. 

When  the  US  put  MIRV  on  the  bargaining  table,  it 
insisted  that  on-site  verification  be  implemented  if  'here 
was  to  be  a  ban  on  MIRV  development.  Of  course,  the  US  knew 
the  Soviets  would  never  agree  to  this.  They  did  not  for  two 
reasons,  both  previously  alluded  to.  They  had  a  natural 
disdain  for  on-site  verification,  and,  as  in  the  accuracy 
case,  they  did  not  want  to  be  permanently  shut  out  of  the 
MIRV  arena  (42:162-163).  Hence,  the  agreement  set  no  limits 
on  MIRV  development,  testing  or  deployment.  The  result  was 
that  the  number  of  missile  launchers  was  very  much  set  in 
concrete;  the  number  of  actual  warheads  was  not  controlled 
and,  certainly,  would  be  much  higher.  The  US  deployed  its 
first  MIRVed  missiles  in  1970;  the  Soviets,  in  1975  (60:81). 

Treaty  Verification . 

The  topic  of  verification  of  treaty  limits  has  been  a 
major  sticking  point  with  almost  all  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Their  inherent  aversion  to  allowing  outsiders 
within  their  borders  to  witness  activities  has  until 
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recently  prevented  any  type  of  on-site  verification. 

However,  by  the  time  the  SALT  I  agreement  was  signed,  the  US 
was  convinced,  as  was  the  USSR,  that  the  capabilities  of  its 
satellite,  ground  radar  posts  and  aerial  reconnaissance  were 
good  enough  that  using  these  methods  could  detect  any  breach 
of  the  treaty's  provisions. 

These  methods,  known  as  National  Technical  Means  (NTM) . 
are  defined  as  "techniques  used  to  monitoi'  an  arms  conti'ol 
agreement  that  do  not  intrude  upon  the  territory  of  anot'ner 
state  (42:172)".  NTM  became  an  issue  with  regards  to  the 
MIRV  dilemma.  Certain  factions,  such  as  the  CIA,  the  State 
Department  and  USACDA,  believed  NTM  would  work.  The 
President.  DoD  and  the  National  Security  Agency  (NSA) 
believed  on-site  verification  was  required.  When  the 
Soviets  rejected  on-site,  they  proposed  allowing  MIRV 
development  through  flight  testing.  However,  once  flight 
tested,  there  was  little  NTM  could  do  to  discern  whether 
MIRV  had  been  deployed.  This  was  another  factor  that  led  to 
the  dropping  of  MIRV  from  the  treaty  discussions  (60:81-82). 

The  agreement  also  established  a  bilateral  Standing 
Consultive  Committee  (SCO  to  deal  with  alleged  violations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  agreement.  If  a  country, 
using  NTM,  discoverd  an  apparent  breach,  this  committe  would 
be  authorized  to  investigate  the  breach  and  make  a  ruling  as 
to  the  charge  (42:176). 
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During  President  Carter's  push  to  pass  SALT  II  through 
the  Senate,  he  maintained  that  Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  I 
was  good.  Between  the  signings  of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
agreements,  the  US  raised  eight  problems  to  the  SCC .  All 
eight  were  either  shown  to  be  non-violations  or  were  fixed 
to  the  US's  liking.  The  major  Soviet  concern  centered  on 
shelters  the  US  had  placed  over  its  Minuteman  silos.  In 
that  configuration,  Soviet  NTM  could  not  determine  whecht-r  .a 
silo  held  a  Minuteman  II  or  Minuteman  III  missile.  The  US 
shrunk  the  the  shelters  but  never  did  remove  them  until  SALT 
II  banned  their  usage  (22:52-54). 

Treaty  Signature  and  Ratification . 

President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  signed 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement  on  26  May  1972.  The 
United  States  Senate  approved  the  Interim  Agreement  and 
ratified  the  ABM  Treaty,  both  by  votes  of  88-2  l22;24). 
However,  the  Interim  Agreement  was  not  passed  without  some 
controversy.  The  compromise  freeze  the  number  of  launchers 
at  1972  levels  left  the  Soviets  with  a  quantity  advantage  of 
2350  to  1710.  The  president  and  negotiating  committee 
believed  that  the  US  more  than  made  up  for  this  difference 
with  missile  accuracy,  MIRV  development,  bomber  force,  and 
the  nuclear  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  France  (42:165-166) . 

Some  senators  did  not  see  it  this  way.  They  saw  more  power 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  wrote  an  amendment  to  the  treaty, 
which  passed,  that  requested  the  President  in  the  future  to 
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“seek  a  treaty  not  limiting  the  United  States  to  levels  of 
inter-continental  forces  inferior  to  those  of  the  USSR 
(110:29)“. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  JCS  was  not  overly 
happy  with  the  agreement  either.  Again,  the  problem  with 
numbers  was  the  sticking  point.  The  JCS  made  sure  that  MIRV 
and  the  new  Trident  submarine  would  definitely  be  developed 
before  they  gave  the  treaty  their  approval  (42:179)  , 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  wanted  assurances 
that  development  would  proceed  on  the  Trident,  the  B-l 
Bomber,  the  Washington,  DC  ABM  site  and  the  new  Submarine 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  (SLCM)  (110:xxxvi). 

SALT  II 

Shortly  after  ratification  and  approval  of  the  SALT  I 
Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement,  SALT  II  negotiations  began  in 
November  1972.  The  US  and  USSR  approached  this  set  of 
negotiations  under  the  assumption  that  any  nuclear  offensive 
by  either  side  would  result  in  the  “mutually  assured 
destruction"  (MAD)  of  both  sides.  In  other  words,  neither 
side  could  possibly  “win"  a  nuclear  war;  it  would  only  lose 
due  to  nuclear  retaliation  by  the  other  side  (60:15). 

US  Objectives . 

Accordingly,  the  US  wanted  to  move  ahead  to  reduce  the 
chance  that  this  nuclear  war  would  ever  be  started.  The 
mam  US  objectives  reflected  the  Nixon  Administration's 
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desire  for  progress  along  this  line  Objectives  included 
ensuring  each  side  had  equal  ceilings  for  quantities  of 
launch  vehicles,  restraining  any  qualitative  advancements 
that  could  endanger  stability  in  the  future  and  beginning  to 
reduce  the  number  of  launch  vehicles  on  each  side.  Behind 
all  these  objectives  was  also  a  goal  of  ensuring  the  actual 
wording  of  any  SALT  II  Treaty  would  have  much  more  detail 
than  did  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  It  was  felt  the  lA 
wording  was  vague  and  allowed  for  too  many  loopholes  through 
which  both  sides  could  continue  to  build  their  arsenals 
(22:30) . 

Initial  Negotiations. 

The  US's  first  suggestions  to  the  Soviets  called  for  a 
treaty  that  would  set  the  equal  ceilings  on  launchers  and 
have  more  ceilings  dealing  with  actual  capabilities.  It 
also  would  have  prohibited  development  of  systems  not 
included  in  the  treaty,  but  which  would  violate  the  spirit 
of  arms  limitation  in  general.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
Soviets  did  not  accept  these  suggestions.  Instead,  they 
pushed  for  maintaining  the  unequal  quantity  ceilings  that 
SALT  I  provided.  Also,  they  resurrected  the  problem  of  US 
Forward  Based  Systems  (FBS) ,  calling  for  US  withdrawal  from 
Europe.  Finally,  they  pushed  for  preventing  the  US  from 
developing  the  B-1  bomber  and  Trident  submarine.  They 
offered  no  similar  curtailments  of  their  own  (7:5-13). 
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The  US  continued  to  try  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  some  limits  on  actual  numbers  of  warheads  or 
payload  ceilings.  Congress  had  passed  SALT  I  on  the 
stipulation  that  equal  ceilings  be  negotiated;  also. 

Congress  assumed  the  US  would  have  a  long-lasting  monopoly 
on  MIRV  technology.  However,  the  Soviets  began  flight 
testing  MIRVed  missiles  in  1973,  and  the  specter  of  the 
Soviets'  heavy  ICBMS  being  MIRVed  did  not  sit  well.  A  few 
proposals  to  severely  limit  Soviet  xMIRV  deployment;  again 
fell  on  deaf  ears  (7:5-13,15). 

The  USSR  again  began  to  seek  compensation  for  such 
items  as  French  and  British  nuclear  forces  and  medium  range 
US  bombers  in  Europe.  Additionally,  it  pushed  for 
withdrawal  of  US  ships  close  Soviet  waters.  The  US 
looked  on  these  capabilities  as  being  vital  to  re  1  at i onsh i ps 
with  its  allies,  and  did  not  believe  it  could  offer  any 
concessions.  Instead,  it  preferred  to  defer  these  issues  to 
post  SALT  II  negotiations.  In  a  counter  movement,  the  US 
asked  that  the  Soviets'  new  Backfire  bomber  be  included  in 
che  discussions.  Vliile  not  technically  a  long  range  bomber, 
it  did  have  the  range  to  reach  some  US  targets.  The  USSR 
flatly  rejected  this  on  the  grounds  that  the  Backfire  was 
not  a  long  range  bomber  (60;16).  Over  the  first  two  years 
of  negotiating,  these  types  of  disagreements  prevented  any 
real  progress  towards  an  actual  SALT  II  Treaty. 
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The  Vladivostok  Accord . 


Once  again,  the  time  was  ripe  for  compromise  and 
deferment  of  sticking  points.  Gerald  Ford  took  office  in 
August  1974  and  negotiations  resumed  in  September.  This 
session  resulted  in  a  November  meeting  between  Ford  and 
Brezhnev  in  Vladivostok.  At  this  summit,  the  two  men  agreed 
to  attempt  to  conclude  negotiations  with  a  treaty  by  1975. 
This  treaty  would  last  for  ten  years,  and  would  set  a 
ceiling  of  2400  strategic  launchers  for  each  side.  Of 
these,  only  1320  could  be  MIRVed  launchers.  Mobile  and  air 
launched  strategic  missiles  would  be  included  in  the  2400 
missile  ceiling.  Both  sides  agreed  not  to  construct  new 
ICBM  launchers,  and  to  discuss  limiting  new  types  of 
strategic  arms.  National  technical  means  would  again  be  the 
verification  method  used  (22:30,  60:16-17). 

Each  side  made  a  key  concession  to  enhance  the 
negotiating  process.  The  US  agreed  not  to  push  for  cutbacks 
in  existing  Soviet  heavy  ICBMs.  The  USSR  agreed,  as  they 
had  in  SALT  I,  to  drop  its  call  for  cutbacks  in  the  US’s 
forward  based  systems  (FBS).  The  two  countries  agreed 
limits  in  these  areas  could  possibly  be  subjects  for  later 
talks,  as  could  possible  reductions  in  strategic  arms.  They 
set  a  date  of  no  later  than  1981  to  begin  these  further 
negotiations  (22:30,  7:5-16). 
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More  Hurdles . 


While  these  bilateral  concessions  were  supposed  to 
allow  an  agreement  to  be  reached  in  1975,  negotiations  were 
once  again  stalled.  Two  issues,  one  old  and  one  new, 
stopped  progress  in  its  tracks.  The  argument  over  the 
Backfire  bomber  again  arose;  the  US  wanted  to  include  it 
under  the  2400  launcher  limit,  but  the  Soviets  refused 
(22:31) . 

The  new  issue  was  the  advent  of  the  American  cruise 
missile.  The  Vladivostok  agreement  stated  any  bomber 
carrying  a ir-to-sur f ace  missiles  (ASM)  with  ranges  greater 
than  600  kilometers  would  be  included  as  one  launcher  under 
the  2400  ceiling.  The  US  interpreted  this  as  to  not  include 
cruise  missiles.  The  Soviets  interpreted  it  otherwise. 
Additionally,  the  Soviets  called  for  a  ban  on  any  ground-  or 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  (GLCM,  SLCM)  with  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers.  The  US  saw  these  two  restraints 
as  unacceptably  limiting  its  cruise  missile  development 
program  (7:5,8-21,  60:17). 

These  two  issues,  combined  with  increasing  tensions 
between  the  two  countries  and  within  the  US,  resulted  in  no 
treaty  during  the  Ford  Administration.  Ford  and  Ronald 
Reagan  were  involved  in  a  heated  battle  for  the  1976 
Republican  nomination;  Reagan  campaigned  strongly  limits  on 
the  cruise  missile.  Congress  was  concerned  over  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  and  hence. 
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began  questioning  the  merits  of  the  whole  SALT  process. 

Ford  made  a  last  ditch  effort  in  1976,  proposing  to  allow 
cruise  missile  launchers  to  be  counted  in  exchange  for 
limitations  on  the  Backfire,  but  the  Soviets  refused  to  link 
the  two  subjects,  and  time  ran  out  before  any  real 
negotiation  could  be  done  on  this  proposal  (7:5-21). 

Negotiations  Under  Carter . 

Jimmy  Carter  campaigned  with  pledges  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  nuclear  weapons.  He  vowed  he  would  cur 
the  defense  budget  by  five  to  seven  billion  dollars 
annually.  However,  upon  his  entrance  into  office,  an 
intelligence  committee  he  appointed  brought  him  some 
shocking  news.  This  committee  was  used  to  give  an 
independent  review  of  intelligence  data  gathered  by  the  CIA. 
The  committee  report  gave  a  much  different  analysis  than 
past  CIA  reports  had.  It  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  no  longer  living  under  the  MAD  assumption.  The  USSR 
apparently  believed  it  could  fight  a  nuclear  war  and  win  it 
without  sustaining  horrendous  damage  or  loss  of  life.  The 
report  also  concluded  the  Soviets  were  spending  much  more 
money  on  defense  than  was  the  US.  Subsequent  research  into 
this  supposed  stance  has  cast  great  doubt  on  whether  the 
Soviets  actually  thought  they  could  win  a  nuclear  war.  but 
in  1977,  Carter  and  his  administration  believed  it.  While 
continuing  to  push  for  nuclear  limits  and  reductions, 
defense  spending  actually  increased  in  real  terms,  and  much 
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of  this  money  went  in  to  nuclear  deve i opmo-nt  and 
modernization  (44:303-309,  60:19). 

Carter  had  also  believed,  along  with  many  SALT  11 
opponents  in  Congress,  that  the  ceilings  set  in  Vladivostok 
were  entirely  too  high.  In  March  1977,  he  offered  the 
Soviets  a  brand  new  proposal  for  SALT  II.  His 
"Comprehensive  Package"  set  a  strategic  launcher  cap  at 
1800.  of  which  only  550  could  be  MIRVed.  He  also  proposed 
that  the  Soviets  cut  back  their  SS-13  heavy  ICBM  for. re  fron. 
308  to  150.  He  offered  no  cutbacks  in  similar  US  systems, 
nor  did  he  offer  cuts  in  areas  where  the  US  clearly  had  an 
advantage,  such  as  .strategic  bombers  or  MIRVed  SLBMs .  The 
package  also  called  for  limits  on  certain  test  flights  and  a 
ban  on  development  of  any  new  land  mobile  missiles, 
including  the  US's  Missile  Experimental  (MX).  Basically, 
Carter  had  scrapped  Vladivostok  (22:30,  60:19-20). 

The  USSR  was  not  ready  to  scrap  it  that  easily.  It 
still  was  prepared  to  abide  by  the  1974  agreement,  so  it 
flatly  re.iected  the  US  proposal.  Then,  the  US  quickly 
proposed  that  the  agreement  be  reached  along  the  lines  of 
Vladivostok,  with  a  deferment  of  the  cruise  missile  and 
backfire  issues  until  SALT  III.  Since  the  Soviets  did  not 
think  the  Backfire  should  be  an  issue,  there  was  no'thing 
there  to  be  deferred.  Plus,  they  definitely  wanted  to 
continue  efforts  to  curtail  US  cruise  missile  development:. 
Hence,  they  also  rejected  this  counter-proposal  (7:5-22). 
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Through  the  ensuing  six  months,  quiet  diplomacy  was  the 
method  used  by  both  sides,  and  some  of  Carter's  proposals 
found  their  way  into  SALT  II,  if  only  in  a  limited  manner. 

In  September  1977,  most  of  the  issues  had  been  ironed  out, 
and  a  format  for  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  also  developed.  The 
treaty  was  outlined  in  three  parts  (7:5-23) . 

Treaty  Contents . 

Part  one  was  be  a  treaty  through  1985  that  reflected  a 
small  reduction  from  the  Vladivostok  ceilings.  The  total 
launcher  ceiling  was  set  at  2250  fou*  each  side.  Of  these, 
only  1320  MIRVed  missiles  were  allowed.  With.in  tiie  MIRV 
limit,  the  combination  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  could  total  no 
more  than  1200.  Of  these,  only  820  could  be  ICBMs.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  limited  to  308  SS-i8  heavy  ICBMs.  Neither 
side  could  construct  new  fixed  ICBM  launchers,  and 
modifications  to  old  launchers  were  limited.  Each  side  was 
could  flight  test  and  deploy  one  new  ICBM,  and  it  could  have 
no  more  than  ten  warheads  on  bc-axd .  Existing  land  ICBMs 
were  prohibited  from  being  equipped  with  more  warheads,  and 
all  SLBMs  were  limited  to  14  warheads  apiece.  ALCMs  were 
limited  to  28  per  side,  with  the  US's  B-52  ALl7M  held  to  20. 
The  Soviets  agreed  not  to  test  and  deploy  its  SS-16  mobile 
launcher,  or  to  produce  components  for-  it  (60:62-64)  . 

Part  two  would  be  a  Protocol,  lasting  until  December 
1981,  dealing  with  some  of  the  controversial  issues  of  the 
negotiations.  Each  side  agreed  not  to  flight  te.st  oy  deploy 
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mobile  ICBM  launcher.  Also,  they  W'juld  not  test  to  d-ipity 
any  GLCM  or  SLCM  with  ranges  greater  than  375  miies 
The  third  part  of  the  agreement  would  be  a  Joint 
Statement  of  Principles  setting  guidelines  for  future 
negotiations.  These  negotiations  would  further  reduce  the 
number  of  strategic  launchers,  set  some  qualitative  limits 
for  Dombers  and  address  the  issues  discussed  in  the  Prtvoc 
; 6  0 ; 34 )  . 

Treaty  Verification . 

Each  side  would  again  use  National  Technical  I'leans 
(NTM)  for  ver  1  f  1  ca  t  ion  .  and  would  not  interfere  with  tiie 
other  side's  NTM.  Additionally,  the  two  countries  wouhi 
exchange  data  bases  on  the  systems  covered  in  the  treaty. 
This  data  base  would  include  information  the  other  side 
could  use  to  help  verify  weapons  totals.  Also,  each  srle 
would  equip  its  ALCM-carry i ng  aircraft  with  a  visible 
modification,  also  called  a  functionally  related  observabi 
difference  (FROD),  so  that  the  other  side  could  ensure  the 
ALCM  forces  were  within  treaty  limits  (88;39).  During 
flight  tests  of  covered  systems,  the  testing  country  w._  I  i 
not  encrypt  telemetry  data  that  allowed  the  other  side 
use  NTM  to  verify  the  test  and  the  system  were  within  treci 
limits  ( 22 : 34  j  . 

U3  Debate  over  SALT  II. 

Between  September  1977  and  the  Treaty  signing  in  June 
1979,  the  details  were  worked  out  at  the  negotiating  table 
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No  major  problems  arose  there,  but  at  home.  President  Carter 
faced  an  uphill  battle  in  gaining  approval  of  the  Treaty  in 
Congress.  Many  saw  the  Soviets  as  still  having  an 
advantage.  Their  inventory  of  308  heavy  ICBMs  found  no 
counterpart  in  the  US.  While  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  US 
had  made  a  conscious  decision  not  to  build  heavy  ICBMs,  some 
critics  wanted  the  US  to  state  it  should  have  the  opticc;  t''- 
build  heavy  ICBMs  if  it  chose  to  (7:3-30,  64:5; 

One  effective  argument  in  favor  of  the  Treaty  wa,3  thac  , 
given  the  constraints  on  certain  systems,  DoD  could  more 
effectively  plan  to  counteract  Soviet  deve 1 opmencs ,  The 
Soviets  would  be  limited  to  certain  areas  for  development, 
so  the  US  could  concentrate  on  countering  these  areas.  This 
would  theoretically  save  much  money  in  the  development  of 
weapons  systems  (7:5-27), 

Many  critics  were  alarmed  at  the  terms  in  the  Protocol, 
They  saw  it  as  a  direct  threat  against  the  modernization  of 
the  US  nuclear  forces.  It  took  many  promises  from  the 
President  and  supporters  in  Congress  that  there  were  no 
plans  to  extend  the  Protocol  terms  when  it  expired  in  1981 
(64:7-8) . 

Carter  made  many  other  promises  to  enhance  the  chances 
for  ratification.  He  committed  to  25  per  cent  real  growth 
in  the  defense  budget  over  the  ensuing  five  years.  He 
assured  the  hawks  in  Congress  he  would  pursue  the  Mark  12 
warhead  for  the  Minuteman  ICBM  and  the  Trident  2  long  range 
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missile.  He  vowed  to  pressure  the  NATO  allies  to  increase 
their  spending  on  national  derense.  (43:97-98).  He  also 
promised  that  within  the  Treaty  guidelines  he  would  continue 
development  of  the  MX  missile  (60:20) . 

For  every  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  with  NTM  as 
the  method  of  verification,  there  was  an  argument  against 
using  just  NTM.  Proponents  believed  that  NTM  worked  well 
for  SALT  I.  They  discounted  the  possibility  of  reloading 
silos  as  being  too  difficult  to  do  when  the  silos  themselves 
are  targets.  Any  missile  tested  with  MIRV  capability  was 
counted  as  a  MIRV  missile,  regardless  of  how  it  was  armed. 
Since  many  tests  were  required  before  a  missile  would  be 
deployed,  NTM  could  verify  whether  more  than  one  new  land 
ICBM  was  under  development  (22:44-49).  Additionally,  if  a 
treaty  was  not  ratified,  then  the  Soviets  would  be  free  to 
take  whatever  actions  it  wished  in  interfering  with  the  US  s 
NTM  capabilities,  thereby  limiting  what  information  could  be 
gathered . 

Critics  believed  that  the  Soviets  could  store  many 
missiles  near  launchers,  to  be  either  reloaded  or  deployed 
in  the  event  of  treaty  cancellation.  They  also  we>'e 
skeptical  that  the  Soviets  would  hold  to  the  warheads-per- 
missile  constraints;  there  would  be  no  way  to  ascertain  how 
many  warheads  were  on  a  given  missile  (22:49-51) . 
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Treaty  Signature  and  "Non-Rati t ication" . 

During  all  this  debate  in  Congress.  Carter  and  Brezhn  v 
met  in  Vienna  in  June  1979.  At  this  summit,  they  signed  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  While  there.  Brezhnev  presented  Carter  with 
a  letter  stating  that,  while  the  Backfire  was  a  medium  range 
bomber  and  the  Soviets  had  no  intention  of  upgrading  it, 
they  would  limit  production  to  30  aircraft  per  year.  Carter 
stated  that  the  US  would  reserve  the  option  of  devel,:.ping  a 
comparable  aircraft  (22:35,  88:39;. 

After  much  debate,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  recommended,  by  a  small  margin,  that  the  fuK 
Senate  ratify  the  Treaty.  Tensions  between  the  two 
superpowers  increased  greatly  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty.  US  intelligence  sources  learned  that  the  USSR  had 
stationed  in  Cuba  a  brigade  of  about  3000  men.  Actually, 
the  brigade  had  been  there  for  years  (60:20) .  The  fall  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  meant  that  some  of  the  US's  best  listening 
posts  for  verification  purposes  were  lost  (7:5-48). 

Finally,  the  December  1979  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
pushed  US  tolerance  too  far.  In  January  1980,  President 
Carter  asked  the  Senate  to  indefinitely  shelve  the  final 
ratification  debates.  The  SALT  II  Treaty  had  officially 
died.  It  was  never  ratified  (7:5-49,  60:21). 

Unofficially,  both  sides  agreed  to  follow  the  SALT  II 
guidelines.  Both  sides  have  raised  issues  to  the  SCC  on 
possible  violations  of  the  Treaty  guidelines,  although 
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neither  side  is  bound  to  the  terms.  Primary  US  concerns 
have  included  Soviet  encryption  of  test  data,  and  the  Soviet 
upgrade  of  the  SS-13  to  the  3S-25 ,  which  the  US  contends  is 
actually  a  new  ICBM.  Since  the  Soviets  designated  the  SS-24 
as  their  one  allowable  new  land  ICBM.  the  US  contends  the 
SS-25  violates  the  Treaty.  USSR  concerns  include  continuing 
objections  to  the  shelters  over  Minuteman  silos,  and  more 
importantly.  US  decisions  to  base  GLCMs  and  Pershing  II 
missiles  in  Europe.  They  feel  these  weapons  add  to  the  US 
strategic  offensive  capabilities,  and  therefore  violates  the 
Treaty.  These  missiles  would  come  to  the  forefront  of  arms 
negotiations  with  the  INF  Treaty  (d0;96,99). 

While  both  sides  vowed  to  follow  the  Treaty  terms  until 
their  expiration  in  1985,  the  US  officially  did  break  the 
terms  in  1906,  when  it  deployed  a  nuclear  capable  B-52  winch 
drove  the  number  of  allowable  launchers  over  the  ceiling 
(88:39) . 

As  President  Reagan  took  office  in  1981,  Soviet- 
American  relations  were  at  their  lowest  in  recent  history. 
The  prospect  of  further  arms  negotiations  did  not  seem 
likely.  Reagan  had  campaigned  with  promises  to 
significantly  build  up  US  military  strength,  not  a  stance 
that  welcomed  limitations  or  reductions  in  nuclear  forces. 
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Soviet  INF  Deployment . 

While  the  SALT  II  talks  proceeded,  both  sides  continued 
to  build  their  arsenals  in  areas  not  covered  by  the  SALT  I 
treaty.  The  Soviets  were  especially  busy  in  building  medium 
range  missiles.  In  1977  they  began  deployment  of  the  SS-20, 
a  medium  range  ballistic  missile  with  three  warheads  and  a 
range  in  excess  of  3000  miles  (60;52)  .  They  deployed  this 
missile  both  west  and  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  thereby 
being  able  to  hit  both  Western  Europe  and  Asian  countries 
such  as  China  and  Japan.  The  SS-20s  did  not  replace  any 
type  of  missile;  the  Soviets  kept  deployed  280  3S-4  and  33- 

5  single  warhead  missiles.  Meanwhile,  the  US  and  NATO  had 
no  immediate  upgrade  to  their  aging  European  medium  range 
nuclear  arsenal  to  counteract  the  33-20  deployment.  They 
had  been  concentrating  on  conventional  and  tactical  nuclear 
forces  for  much  of  the  past  twenty  years.  The  NATO  nations 
were  not  pleased  with  the  thought  of  hundreds  of  SS-20s 
within  range  of  their  countries  (60:22-24) 

Both  Britain  and  West  Germany  had  began  sounding  the 
33-20  alarm  to  NATO  and  the  US  soon  after  Soviet  deployment 
began.  They  wanted  to  ensure  that  the  US  was  still  ready  to 
support  Europe  should  the  Soviets  attack,  and  they  felt 
upgrade  of  US  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  would  help  to  keep 
the  US  linked  to  Europe  (6:26).  However,  the  allies  took 
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two  years  to  decide  what  actions  to  take  to  counter  the 
Soviets  in  Eui'ope  . 

The  Dual  Track  Decision. 

First,  the  President  Carter  moved  to  develop  the 
neutron  bomb.  Not  actually  a  bomb,  the  neutron  warhead 
would  be  attached  to  the  short  range  Lance  missile  (75 
miles)  or  eight  inch  artillery  shell  (20  miles).  These 
extremely  accurate  weapons  would  deliver  a  high  burst  of 
radiation  designed  to  kill  people,  not  destroy  buildings. 
While  buildings  would  be  destroyed  in  a  140  yard  r'adius  if 
the  impact  point,  this  would  be  much  less  destructive  than 
other  equal  range  missiles  (116:29-30). 

However,  many  factions  were  against  this  method.  The 
main  argument  against  the  warhead  was  against  its  purpose. 
The  belief  was  that  since  only  lives  would  be  lost  and 
building  destruction  would  be  minimal,  it  would  be  very 
tempting  to  use.  Many  argued  that  the  line  between 
conventional  and  nuclear  arms  would  grow  thinner,  and 
escalation  would  be  inevitable.  Many  Senators  were  against 
it,  as  were  the  Dutch  and  French.  The  Germans,  on  whose 
soil  most  of  these  would  be  stationed,  were  ambivalent. 
Privately,  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  backed  the  missile,  but 
publicly  he  would  not  for  fear  of  wide  disapproval  among  the 
German  citizens.  He  also  wanted  the  weapons  used  as  a 
bargaining  chip  with  the  Soviets  first.  If  the  US  could  not 
negotiate  cutbacks  on  SS-20s  or  on  the  Soviets'  three-to-one 
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advantage  in  tanks,  then  deployment  should  occur  (116:30, 

66 : 13)  . 

In  March  1978,  President  Carter  pressured  Schmidt  to 
accepc  une  boruo  publicly,  -,-uld  not  guarantee 

congressional  budget  approval  for  production  of  the  weapons. 
Schmidt  announced  Germany  would  accept  the  bomb  on  two 
conditions.  First,  the  decision  had  to  be  made  by  all  of 
NATO.  Second,  other  NATO  countries  must  accept  some  neutron 
weapons  on  their  soil.  However,  Carter  had  already  decided 
to  postpone  the  deployment  decision.  The  neutron  bomb  was 
not  a  factor  in  future  NATO  decisions  (66:13,  3:38). 

NATO's  planners  recommended  it  should  upgrade  its 
longer  range  nuclear  weapons.  This  would  be  done  for  two 
reasons:  to  enhance  the  spectrum  of  weapons  in  the  NATO 
inventory  and  to  counteract  the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20s 
in  Europe.  By  deploying  longer  range  missiles,  NATO  would 
be  able  to  hit  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  Europe 
(5:14-15).  The  weapons  that  were  recommended  were  US 
Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missiles  (GLCM)  and  Pershing  II 
ballistic  missiles.  These  weapons  were  already  in 
development  and  both  could  be  operational  by  the  mid-1980s. 
The  US,  Britain  and  West  Germany  led  the  push  for  NATO  to 
make  a  final  decision  (25:42). 

NATO  did  not  make  their  decision  quickly.  Western 
European  leaders  were  watching  the  US  Senate  fight  over  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  They  believed  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
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sell  INF  deployment  in  Europe  if  the  Senate  could  not  ratify 
the  treaty  and  show  the  US  was  actively  pushing  for  peace 
with  the  Soviets.  While  Germany  supported  INF  deployment, 
it  did  not  to  be  alone  in  deoloyment  Sc>imidt 

announced  Germany  would  accept  deployment  if  at  least  one 
other  continental  European  country  accepted  them  also. 

While  the  UK  had  already  agreed  to  British  deployment. 
Schmidt  wanted  the  continent  to  show  its  support  for  the 
plan  and  alleviate  some  pressure  on  Germany  (47:37,  7i;25j. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  had  its  own  opinion  about  the 
situation.  In  what  was  the  first  volley  in  what  became  a 
four  year  war  to  prevent  INF  deployment,  Brezhnev  announced 
that  the  USSR  would  cut  deployment  of  SS-20s  if  NATO 
cancelled  any  plans  to  deploy  INFs  (47:38).  A  week  later, 
he  said  the  Soviets  would  have  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
counter  any  NATO  decision,  but  that  he  was  removing  20,000 
troops  and  1000  tanks  from  East  Germany  to  try  to  dissuade  a 
deployment  decision  (100:57).  The  rhetoric  heated  up  a  few 
weeks  later  when  Brezhnev  stated  that  if  NATO  even  planned 
to  deploy  INFs,  talks  between  the  US  and  USSR  on  INF  would 
be  impossible  to  conduct  (59:55.  22:11). 

The  Soviets'  tactics  only  hardened  the  resolve  of  the 
chief  NATO  nations  to  proceed  with  deployment  (62:60).  It 
also  appeared  to  quiet  the  concerns  over  SALT  II 
ratification.  A  NATO  summit  was  planned  for  mid-December 
1979  to  try  to  develop  a  concrete  plan.  Before  the  meeting. 
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however,  the  Dutch  parliament  forbid  appr-^val  of  any  NATO 
deployment  plan.  Dutch  Premier  Andries  van  Agt  went  to 
Washington  along  with  representatives  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
to  try  to  convince  Carter  to  delay  a  decision  and  move 
instead  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  on  INF.  Carter  said 
he  would  like  to  negotiate,  but  the  decision  must  not  be 
de layed  (59:55) . 

At  the  summit,  the  US  and  NATO  agreed  to  answer  the 
Soviets'  3S-20  deployment.  To  appease  all  paries,  they 
developed  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "dual  track" 
decision.  The  two  tracks  were  deployment  and  negotiation 
(23:30) . 

NATO  would  deploy  572  intermediate  range  missiles, 
comprised  of  464  GLCMs  and  108  Pershing  II  ballistic 
missiles.  Each  missile  had  one  warhead.  The  GLCM  was 
subsonic  and  had  a  range  of  2500  kilometers.  The  Pershing 
was  supersonic  and  had  a  range  of  1800  kilometers.  It 
would  replace  the  non-nuclear  Pershing  lA.  The  Pershing  II 
could  reach  Soviet  targets  within  20  minutes;  the  GLCM  would 
take  somewhat  longer.  All  the  Pershings  would  be  deployed 
in  West  Germany.  The  GLCMs  would  be  spread  throughout 
Western  Europe  in  West  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  perhaps 
Belgium  and  Holland.  Deployment  would  begin  in  1983.  For 
each  missile  deployed,  NATO  would  retire  one  older,  shorter 
range  nuclear  missile  currently  deployed  in  Europe  (22:110- 
111.  96:36,  60:22,25,  23:30-31). 
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Full  deployment  would  not  occur,  however,  if  the  US 
could  successfully  negotiate  reductions  with  the  Soviets. 
While  the  US  would  be  the  sole  negotiator  with  the  USSR,  it 
would  consult  the  allies  and  share  the  decision  making  with 
them.  This  was  the  first  nuclear  arms  control  negotiations 
between  the  superpowers  in  which  NATO  would  have  a 
significant  part.  NATO  was  willing  to  take  delivery  of 
enough  missiles  to  match  the  Sovi'^t-.s  capab  i  i  1 1:  i  es  .  If  che 
USSR  cut  back  on  the  number  of  SS-lOs  in  Europe,  uepioynienc 
of  GLCMs  and  Pershings  would  be  decreased  also.  The 
deadline  for  successful  negotiations  was  set  at  late  1931-, 
when  US  missiles  were  sch-^t-lod  for  delivery.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  NATO  completely  forego  deployment  of  the 
INFs  given  successful  negotiations.  They  wanted  to  replace 
existing  systems  as  well  as  obtain  .Soviet  cutbacks  (60:25. 
96:37-39,  23:31)  . 

Soviet  Reaction  to  Dual  Track . 

The  Soviets  were  not  happy  with  NATO's  dual  track. 

They  called  the  decision  a  "smokescreen  to  regain 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union"  (96:40).  They  certainly 
were  not  going  to  trade  deployed  missiles  for  missiles  still 
on  paper  and  four  years  away  from  deployment.  Also,  they 
felt  NATO  had  no  right  to  deploy  the  missiles  if  in  fact  tne 
missiles  did  become  operational.  However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  what  the  Soviets  really  wanted  was  to  block 
the  deployment  of  the  US  missiles  (96:40) . 
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However,  in  July  1980,  the  NATO  stance  had  not  changed 
but  the  Soviets  wanted  to  talk.  In  October,  preliminary 
discussions  yielded  no  results.  The  US  called  for  equal 
ceilings  on  both  sides;  its  Pershing  and  GLCM  deployments 
should  equal  the  UI.JR's  SS-4,  SS-5 ,  and  SS  2C  deployments. 
The  Soviets  now  offered  to  freeze  their  deployments  at 
existing  levels.  In  return  they  wanted  the  United  States. 
England  and  France  to  freeze  deployment  of  all  forces  in 
Europe  capable  of  reaching  Soviet  soil.  This  would  include 
no  Pershing  and  GLCM  deployment,  freezes  on  British  and 
French  nuclear  missiles  and  nuc lear-equi pped  aircraft  c:  all 
three  countries.  The  Soviets  promised  to  continue  their 
buildup  in  Europe  if  NATO  deployed  their  missiles  (22;  ill, 
96:42)  . 

This  was  unacceptable  to  NATO  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  would  again  leave  NATO  with  zero  INF  and  the  USSP.  with 
more.  Second,  the  US  and  its  allies  were  determined  to  not 
have  the  British  and  French  nuclear  forces  included  in  the 
INF  discussions.  These  forces  were  independent  of  NATO  and 
controlled  by  those  two  countries  alone.  The  only  missiles 
that  would  count  would  be  the  Pershings  and  GLCMs .  Once  the 
1930  US  presidential  elections  were  held,  these  talks  broke 
off  (22:111). 

The  Zero  Option . 

As  with  past  transitions  in  power,  little  progress  was 


made  at  the  beginning  of  Ronald  Reagan's  presidency.  The 


main  reason  in  this  case  was  squabbles  within  the  Reagan 
Administration.  Some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  value  of 
the  "Euromissiles".  Development  and  deployment  was  costing 
billions  of  dollars;  were  they  worth  it?  The  missiles  were 
reduiidaiiL;  most  of  then  targets  were  currently  covered  by 
US  ICBMs  or  forward  based  bombers.  Also,  their 
survivability  was  questioned.  However,  the  State  Department 
convinced  the  administration  that  if  for  no  other  reas^,vi, 
the  US  in  1979  made  a  commitment  to  NATO  to  deploy  these 
missiles  and  they  should  be  deployed  (96:43-44) . 

Once  the  decision  to  deploy  was  made  inside  the 
administration,  arguments  arose  as  to  how  to  negotiate. 
Reagan  was  not  anxious  to  negotiate;  he  did  not  trust  the 
Soviets  and  thought  they  were  unreliable.  However,  he 
received  pressure  from  the  NATO  allies.  In  order  to  ensui'e 
deployment  in  ail  countries,  negotiations  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  in  earnest  (22;112,  30:237). 

The  US  starting  position  was  under  much  debate  within 
the  Defense  and  State  Departments.  Some  factions  wanted  to 
stai't  by  allowing  some  S3-20s  in  exchange  for  some  US  INF 
deployment.  The  hawks  in  the  administration  saw  this  stance 
as  leading  inevitably  to  the  US  trading  away  INF  deployment. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Perle  (one  of  the 
hawks)  was  the  champion  of  a  proposal  to  become  known  as  the 
"Zero  Option".  Basically,  it  precluded  US  deployment  of 
Pershings  and  GLCMs  in  exchange  for  elimination  of  all 
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Soviet  53-4s .  SS-Ss  and  SS-20s  worldwide  (97:11).  This 
strong  opening  stance  wonld,  he  thought,  give  the  US  a 
better  chance  of  an  equitable  agreement.  President  Reagan 
accepted  it  as  his  opening  bid  on  the  eve  of  opening  rounds 
of  the  INT  negotiations  in  November  1981  (6:22-4) . 

Early  Negotiations . 

At  the  talks  the  Soviets,  predictably,  did  not  like  the 
zero  option.  Aside  from  them  losing  ail  then'  INF 
capability,  the  proposal  did  not  cover  submar i ne- 1  au,nchel 
missiles,  the  US's  forward  based  systems  in  Europe  or  the 
British  and  French  nuclear  missiles.  They  called  for  a 
inoratorium  on  INF  deployment  and  offered  to  make  large  cuts 
if  there  was  no  US  INF  deployment.  They  promised  to  remove 
many  SS-20s  while  being  allowed  to  redeploy  them  in  the 
East.  The  US  said  no  to  that  on  the  grounds  the  Soviets 
could  easily  relocate  the  missiles  in  the  West  if  tensions 
heated  up  (60; 25,  22:113). 

The  Soviets  then  offered  to  destroy  some  SS-20s  and  ail 
280  S3-4s  and  SS-5s .  They  would  freeze  the  number  of  3S-20s 
aimed  at  Asia.  In  all  they  would  eliminate  more  than  572 
warheads,  the  number  of  US  INF  warheads  to  be  deployed.  All 
told,  they  would  bring  the  number  of  missiles  down  to  the 
same  number  Great  Britain  and  France  had.  Again,  the  US 
demurred,  stating  it  would  cut  its  deployment  in  exchange 
for  Soviet  SS-20  cuts,  but  it  would  not  cancel  deployment 
(60 ; 25-26) . 
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Tlie  ever  persis'ienc  to  preclude  US  INF 

deployment,  proposed  elimination  of  all  tactical  and  medium 
range  missiles  in  Europe,  including  those  of  the  UK  and 
France.  The  US  rejected  and  actually  wrote  a  draft  treaty 
along  zero  option  lines.  Of  course  the  Soviets  did  not  like 
It  and  put  forth  another  proposal  not  allowing  the  UK  and 
France  to  upgrade,  not  limiting  Asian  deployment  of  S.5-2Is 
and  not  allowing  US  IMF  dep  loyrnent  .  As  the  fiis'-  r:u;vd 
talks  ended  in  March  1931..  the  Soviets  announced  a 
unilateral  freeze  of  SS-uOs .  They  also  said  they  would 
remove  some  in  1982.  However,  they  warned  that  if  the  US 
INF  deployment  occurred  they  would  retaliate  { 22 ; 1 14-1 1 5 ; . 

At  this  point  it  was  clear  that  the  two  sides  differed 
in  many  key  areas.  The  US  wanted  to  eliminate  all  INFs ;  the 
Soviets  wanted  to  keep  some  of  theirs  while  blocking  US 
deployment.  The  US  wanted  to  count  only  US  and  Soviet 
missiles;  the  Soviets  wanted  to  include  the  UK  and  French 
strategic  missiles.  The  US  pushed  for  global  limits:  the 
USSR  only  wanted  to  talk  about  missiles  deployed  in  Europe. 
The  US  only  wanted  to  talk  about  missiles;  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  include  nuclear  capable  aircraft  (60:26).  The  U.2 
wanted  missiles  destroyed;  the  Soviets  wanted  the  option  or 
just  withdrawing  them.  The  US  wanted  the  treaty  to  last 
forever;  the  Soviets  wanted  a  1990  review  and  renewal  clause 
1 nc 1 uded  (22:114) . 
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The  "Walk  i n _ I  he  Woods ' '  . 


Talks  resumed  in  May  1982,  and  as  expected,  little 
progress  was  made.  However,  in  July,  the  two  sides  struck 
an  agreement  of  sorts.  In  what  has  become  known  as  the 
"Walk  in  the  Woods"  agreement,  the  lead  negotiators  on  bot’n 
sides.  Paul  Nitze  and  Yulin  Kvitsinsky.  conducted  secret 
negotiations  and  settled  on  some  non-binding  numbers.  Tacn 
side  w-.iuld  be  limited  t>.'  225  medium  range  iaun--hers  -ind 
aircrart,  drily  7.5  couid  be  misxsile  launchers.  T'ne  T..'  xiu.i 
deploy  GLCMs  but  no  Pershings.  Hence,  the  UG  would  hav'.,'  jO'j 
GLCMs  (four  per  launcher)  and  the  Soviets  would  have  225  SS- 
20  warheads.  The  Soviets  could  keep  90  launchers  east  jf 
the  Urals.  All  Soviet  launchers  would  be  limited  to  3  war 
heads  apiece.  US  GLCM  launchers  could  have  four  missiles 
each,  with  one  warhead  per  missile.  Excess  missiles  would 
be  destroyed.  The  aircraft  covered  were  the  US's  F- 1 1  i  '.uvJ 
FB-lli,  and  the  Soviets'  Backfire.  Badger  and  Blinder. 

Short  range  INFs  would  be  frozen  (22:115-116.  60:26  27) . 

There  is  still  disagreement  as  t*j  how  this  deal  was 
^actually  reached.  Nitze  claims  he  and  Kvitsinsky  reached 
the  numbers  together  in  an  agreement  that  would  only  be 
b  1  rid  1  ny  if  both  sides  accepted.  Kvitiainsky  says  it  was  a*  1 
Nitze's  idea,  and  that  while  he  said  he  w<iuld  send  it  to 
Moscow,  he  knew  it  would  be  rejected.  Both  sides  did  leject 
the  agreement.  The  Soviets  wt^re  still  against  any  US  INF 
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deployment  and  the  U3  did  not  want  to  limit  bombers  or  do 
away  with  the  Pershing  (22:117). 

Negotiations,  Deployments  and  Walkouts . 

Negotiations  broke  until  January  1983,  but  in  the 
interim  the  Soviets  continued  their  drive  to  prevent  US  INF 
deployment.  In  December  1982  the  Soviets  were  still  only 
willing  to  remove  some  S3-20s  for  non-deployment  of 
Fershings  and  JLCMs .  This  of  course  was  too  'tne  -  .s  id-u  f:  i 
the  US  (50;2Gj.  Befoi'e  talks  resumed  the  Soviets  5gai,n 
offered  to  dismantle  all  230  SS-4s  and  SS-5s  and  reduce  the 
number  of  3S-20s  to  162,  the  number  of  French  and  UK 
missiles.  For  the  first  time,  the  Soviets  hinted  that  they 
might  walk  out  of  the  negotiations  if  the  US  INF  deployment 
occurred.  Again,  this  was  unacceptable.  The  French  and  UK 
missiles  were  not  part  of  NATO  and  could  not  be  counted  on 
to  defend  West  Germany.  Also,  the  missiles  were  inferior  to 
the  SS-20  in  terms  of  range  and  accuracy.  Plus,  the 
European  missiles  had  single  warheads;  the  SS-20s  had  three 
apiece.  The  Soviets  also  did  not  say  whether  they  would 
destroy  the  SS-20s  (46:56). 

While  the  INF  squabbles  were  going  on.  a  new  set  of 
talks  began.  In  a  follow-up  to  the  SALT  negotiations,  the 
US  and  USSR  began  the  Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks 
(START)  in  the  summer  of  1932.  These  talks  were  to  take  a 
different  course  than  SALT  I  or  SALT  II.  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  negotiations  would  focus  on  actual  reductions 
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in  strategic  nuclear  arms  and  not  on  simply  installing 
ceilings  to  which  the  countries  could  build  (32:10).  During 
the  next  year  and  a  half,  the  two  countries  had  three 
separate  sets  of  negotiations  ongoing.-  INF,  START  and  the 
Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR)  talks,  focusing  on 
the  conventional  postures  of  the  two  sides,  which  had  been 
in  session  since  the  mid -sevent ies  without  much  concrete 
progress . 

As  INF  talks  were  set  to  resume,  there  were  again 
squabbles  in  the  Reagan  Administration.  Many  felt  that 
while  the  zero  option  was  a  good  starting  point,  it  was  time 
to  begin  bargaining.  Nitze  felt  his  hands  were  tied;  how 
could  he  negotiate  if  he  had  no  bargaining  latitude.  There 
was  a  move  towards  a  warhead  matching  stance  in  the  State 
Department  whereby  the  US  would  deploy  enough  missiles  to 
match  the  number  of  warheads  the  Soviet  missiles  were 
carrying  (67:16) . 

The  Soviets  were  still  on  their  "match  Europe"  drive, 
and  General  Secretary  Yuri  Andropov  offered  to  cut  SS-DOs 
lower  than  162  if  France  and  the  UK  cut  some  of  their 
missiles  (47:19).  Back  in  the  US  furor  arose  as  Reagan 
fired  Eugene  Rostow,  head  of  USACDA .  and  hired  Kenneth 
Adelrnan.  Apparently,  Rostow  wanted  more  flexibility  in 
negotiations  than  Reagan  was  ready  to  give.  Questions  began 
to  rise  as  to  whether  Reagan  wanted  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or 
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really  just  wanted  to  deploy  his  missiles  in  Euiope  (57:18- 
19)  . 

Andropov  then  revealed  a  "plan"  to  reduce  all  European 
INF.  including  French  and  UK  strategic  missiles.  However, 
his  method  of  counting  equated  ancient  European  weapons  such 
as  the  British  Vulcan  bomber  and  French  S-2  and  S-3  missiles 
to  the  Soviet  Backfire  and  3S-20 .  He  also  wanted  West 
German  non-nuclear  Pershing  Is  removed.  Needless  to  say, 
the  US  rejected  the  plan,  and  the  two  sides  stili  0,^0  nit 
see  eye  to  eye  as  the  talks  resumed  in  Geneva  i 97: 16-20; . 

As  the  talks  began,  the  US  was  convinced  that  reaching 
no  agreement  would  be  better  than  reaching  a  bad  one. 
However.  Western  Europe  was  moving  towards  the  position  that 
any  agreement  would  be  good,  especially  if  it  limited  SS-20 
deployment  (97:23).  President  Reagan  was  also  leaning 
towards  a  bit  more  flexibility  in  the  talks.  Nitze  stated 
that  the  US  was  no  longer  "locked  in"  to  the  zero  option, 
although  that  was  the  best  way  to  ensure  peace  (40:26) . 

Finally,  in  April.  Reagan  announced  the  US  would 
negotiate  an  interim  solution  on  INF,  although  his  ultimate 
goal  v/as  still  the  zero  option.  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
significantly  reduce  their  SS-20s,  the  US  would  only  deploy 
enough  missiles  to  match  the  SS-20s  warhead  for  warhead. 
Reagan  also  called  for  reductions  in  the  Soviets’  Asian  3S- 
20s.  This  decision  was  made  in  conjunction  with  the  NATO 
allies,  who  were  pushing  for  just  such  flexibility.  Vice 
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President  Bush  had  visited  Western  Europe,  and  he  found  out 
that  most  countries  were  ready  for  compromise.  The  Soviecs, 
however,  were  not  ready  for  a  compromise  which  allowed  US 
INF  deployment,  did  not  take  aircraft  into  account  and  did 
not  count  French  and  UK  missiles.  They  offered  no  hope  of 
agreement  (12:12-14). 

In  May,  Andropov  made  a  new  concession.  He  agreed  tO' 
I'educe  the  European  33-2Gs  such  that  their  warheads  would 
equal  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  He  also  announced 
that -if  NATO  deployed  Pershings  and  GLCMs ,  the  USSR  would 
deploy  3S-20s  in  East  Germany.  He  also  hinted  at  other 
countermeasures  he  might  have  to  take.  The  Soviets  were 
pulling  out  all  the  stops  to  prevent  the  deployment  (39:23- 
29,  8:15). 

In  August,  West  Germany  brought  up  the  "Walk  in  the 
Woods”  compromise  and  stated  that  might  be  a  good  agreement 
to  settle  on.  However,  neither  the  US  or  USSR  wanted  to 
revisit  that  plan.  After  that  rejection,  the  Germans  did 
not  push  the  issue  (46:28-29).  Andropov  then  promised  not 
just  to  withdraw  but  to  destroy  enough  missiles  to  even  the 
S3-20  with  the  French  and  British.  Of  course .  the  price  was 
no  deployment  of  Pershings  and  GLCMs.  The  proposal  fell  on 
deaf  ears  (69:10) . 

Andropov  delivered  a  not  unexpected  ultimatum  in 
November.  The  Soviets  would  definitely  walk  out  of  the  INF 
negotiations  if  deployment  began.  He  also  stated 
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preparations  had  begun  in  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  to 
deploy  new  missiles.  He  also  pledged  to  drop  33-20  levels 
in  Europe  to  140  and  freeze  Asian  deployment  at  108. 

Andropov  had  made  his  final  play  to  try  to  scare  Western 
Europe  into  reneging  on  deployment.  The  West  did  not  blink 
and  rejected  the  terms.  NATO  also  announced  that  it  would 
retire  an  additional  1400  shorter  range  missiles  over  the 
next  five  years  (38:70-71;. 

In  mid-November ,  the  first  GLCMs  arrived  in  Great 
Britain.  Also,  the  US  announced  it  would  lower  its 
deployment  if  the  Soviets  were  serious  about  lowering  35-20s 
to  140.  However,  instead  of  walking  out  of  the  talks,  the 
Soviets  did  a  side  step.  They  stated  they  would  really  walk 
out  when  the  first  Pershing  missiles  were  delivered  to  West 
Germany  (84:30-33). 

The  Soviets  had  put  all  the  pressure  on  West  Germany. 
The  future  viability  of  the  NATO  alliance  was  on  their  back. 
Before  the  Persh^ngs  would  be  deployed,  the  West  German 
Bundestag  had  to  approve  the  action.  When  the  vote  came  out 
286  to  226  in  favor  of  deployment,  the  US  deployed  the  first 
Pershings  (36:12-13;. 

The  Soviets  had  backed  themselves  into  a  corner.  There 
was  no  way  they  could  continue  negotiation  if  the  wanted  co. 
They  did  indeed  walk  out  of  the  negotiations.  They  also 
announced  an  end  to  their  unilateral  moratorium  on  3S-20 
deployments  in  Europe.  They  would  begin  SS-21,  SS-22  and 
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SS-23  deployments  in  Czechoslovakia.  Plus,  they  would 
deploy  submarines  (carrying  a  new  1500  mile  range  SLCM)  near 
the  US  (86 : 12, 16)  . 

In  addition  to  the  INF  walkout,  they  walked  out  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  and  the  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Forces  Reductions  (MBFR)  talks.  At  the  end  of 
1983.  the  two  countries  had  no  arms  control  talks  in 
progress  (85:36,  104:25). 

The  Year  of  No  Talks . 

Essentially,  1984  was  a  dead  year  on  the  subject  of 
arms  control.  One  shimmer  of  hope  occurred  in  March  when 
the  Soviets  announced  they  would  allow  some  on-site 
witnessing  of  their  destruction  of  chemical  weapons 
(101:11).  However,  in  June,  they  announced  they  would  begin 
to  add  more  SS-20s  in  Europe,  over  the  243  they  then  had 
stationed  there.  Additionally,  they  again  hinted  at 
possible  short  range  missile  deployment  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  East  Germany  (45:35). 

INF,  START  and  SDI . 

Suddenly,  in  December,  the  Soviets  pulled  another  about 
face.  They  announced  that  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
would  talk  with  US  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  to 
arrange  the  start  of  new  negotiat ions .  They  were  willing  to 
talk  about  many  weapons,  strategic,  intermediate  range,  and 
defensive,  without  the  precondition  that  the  US  withdraw  its 
missiles.  Why  the  turnaround?  NATO's  resolve  in  forging 


ahead  with  deployment  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
USSR  saw  all  targeted  NATO  countries  accept  their  GLCMs ,  if 
not  without  controversy,  at  least  without  wavering  at  their 
moments  of  truth.  Also,  once  the  missiles  were  deployed, 
much  of  whatever  momentum  the  European  peace  movement  had 
died.  Additionally,  the  US  had  just  given  Reagan  another 
four  years  in  office;  if  bargaining  was  going  to  get  done. 

It  v/ould  have  to>  be  done  with  him.  Finally,  their  imaje  hai 
been  tarnished  by  walking  out  of  all  the  talks  a  year 
earlier.  Their  proposal  for  new  talks  would  help  salvage 
then  position  within  Europe  and  in  the  world  (1:16-17, 

68:3)  . 

The  talks  were  to  begin  in  March  1984.  The  US  had  seen 
some  promise  in  the  possibility  of  somehow  merging  the  INF 
talks  with  the  START  talks.  Perhaps  with  more  types  of 
weapons  on  the  same  table,  bargaining  would  be  easier. 

The  two  sides  decided  to  conduct  three  sets  of  negotiations, 
but  to  conduct  them  with  one  group  of  people  with  three 
subgrcupo  covering  long  range  weapons,  INF  and  defensive 
weapons.  Having  all  subgroups  under  one  leader  would  was 
seen  as  facilitating  the  bargaining  process.  One  thing  the 
US  had  decided  was  that  President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI),  or  Star  Wars,  space  based  defense  system, 
was  not  to  be  used  as  a  bargaining  chip  (15:19,  19:26j. 

This  program  had  been  announced  by  Reagan  in  1983.  Its 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  space  based  system  that  would 
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protect  the  US  froir.  any  massive  nuclear  strike  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  While  SDI  was  only  concepts  on  the  drawing 
board  and  years  away  from  even  the  most  rudimentary  testing, 
Reagan  did  not  want  to  make  even  the  smallest  concession 
that  would  hinder  SDI  progress. 

Going  in  to  the  new  Geneva  talks,  the  US  position  on 
INF  was  that  it  would  accept  equal  ceilings  from  zero  to  572 
worldwide.  While  i c  preferred  zero,  it  did  not  expect  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  it.  as  they  already  had  230  missiles 
deployed  (26:21). 

Moscow's  first  move  showed  something  old  and  something 
new.  The  old  ploy  dealt  with  INF.  Gorbachev  told  the  US  he 
would  not  deploy  any  more  INFs  until  November  if  the  US 
would  do  the  same.  The  new  ploy  dealt  with  SDI.  He 
proposed  the  US  freeze  development  of  space  defense 
technology  as  long  as  talks  were  ongoing.  The  US  rejected 
both  offers.  Since  the  Soviets  had  over  400  INF  warheads  in 
place  and  the  US  had  just  over  100.  they  did  not  see  the 
moratorium  as  fair.  Also,  as  noted  earlier,  no  bargaining 
would  be  done  on  SDI  (95:12). 

This  SDI  punch  and  counterpunch  was  the  first  of  many 
to  be  exchanged  by  the  two  sides.  What  actually  was 
beginning  was  a  shift  away  from  the  Soviets'  emphasis  on  the 
US  INF  deployment  and  towards  SDI  as  their  main  concern. 
However,  Moscow  was  still  trying  to  push  for  zero  US  INF  and 
some  USSR  INF,  so  the  first  round  of  the  new  INF  talks  again 
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wem:  nowhere  (27:18).  Alto,  for  the  next  two  to  three 
years,  INF  would  be  intermittently  linked  and  unlinked  to 
START  and  SDI . 

The  Geneva  Summit . 

In  July,  the  two  sides  arranged  a  summit  between  Reagan 
and  Gorbachev,  in  Geneva,  in  November  1985.  No  real 
agreements  were  expected  to  be  reached,  but  the  meeting  was 
seen  as  an  opportunity  foi'  the  leaders  to  get  to  know  orie 
another  and  try  to  make  some  progress  together  (95:35j  . 

Much  happened  between  July  and  November.  Gorbachev 
announced  in  September  that  unless  the  US  stopped  work  on 
SDI,  no  agreement  could  possibly  be  reached  on  offensive 
weapons  (17:16).  Reagan  responded  by  stating  again  he  would 
not  deal  SDI  for  Soviet  missile  reductions  at  Geneva 
(103:22) . 

Next,  the  Soviets  asked  to  conduct  joint  meetings  of 
the  three  subgroups.  In  a  overt  move  to  link  the  offensive 
talks  with  the  deiensive  o.nes ,  they  made  a  proposal.  They 
proposed  large  scale  strategic  missile  reductions  coupled 
with  a  halt  on  SDI,  but  did  not  mention  INF.  While  the 
reductions  were  attractive  to  the  US,  they  rejected  the 
proposal  because  of  the  SDI  halt  (2:13). 

Then,  they  did  link  INF.  They  proposed  that  each  side 
cut  by  50  per  cent  its  missiles  capable  of  reaching  each 
other.  For  the  US  t  .ese  would  include  all  its  strategic 
missiles  (ICBMs,  SLBMs )  and  many  of  its  shorter  range 
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missiles,  including  the  INFs,  SLCMs  and  ALCMs .  The  Soviets 
primarily  had  just  their  large  land  ICBM  and  smaller  SLBM 
arsenals  capable  of  reaching  US  soil.  Soviet  INFs  would  not 
fall  into  this  category.  Additionally,  they  called  for  a 
ban  on  all  long  range  cruise  missiles  and  on  development  of 
new  ICBMs .  Finally,  they  added  that  SDI  would  have  to  stop. 
The  Soviets  agreed  to  talk  separately  with  the  UK  and  France 
about  short  range  INF  missiles  in  Europe.  The  US  cried 
foul.  First,  this  would  cut  the  US  INF  force  but.  not  the 
Soviet  one.  Second,  SDI  would  be  gone.  Third,  the  Soviets 
would  only  deal  away  their  INF  for  British  and  French 
reductions  (114:26,28-29). 

Right  before  the  summit,  each  side  threw  one  more  INF 
proposal  oaLe<  the  table.  The  US  proposed  that-  INF 

ceiling  be  set  at  450  warheads,  not  counting  British  and 
French  missiles.  The  Soviets  countered  that  the  US  deploy 
120  GLCMs  and  no  Pershing  IIs  and  that  they  would  decrease 
3S-20s  to  equal  the  then  combined  warheads  of  the  US.  UK  and 
France.  They  would  also  freeze  their  Asian  SS-20  force. 
Plus,  they  delinked  this  proposal  from  SDI.  Before  the  US 
could  respond,  the  summit  occurred  (115:19-20). 

At  the  summit,  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  pledged  that  Ootn 
sides  would  accelerate  the  arms  control  negot  i at  i ons  .  Tliey 
agreed  in  principle  to  reduce  arms  by  50  per  cent.  Which 
arms  they  did  not  specify.  There  was  no  agreement  on  SDI: 
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howevei' .  they  did  agree  to  negotiate  a  separate  INF 
agreement  not  linked  to  3DI  (68:9.  102:23). 

Post-Geneva  Progress . 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  began  1986  on  a  grand  scale.  In  a 
February  speech  to  the  27th  Communist  Party  Congress,  he 
outlined  a  three  part  plan  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  year  2000.  In  part  one.  lasting  five  to  eight  years, 
all  US  and  Soviet  INFs  would  be  removed  fro>rn  Eur-jp-- . 
sti'ategic  weapons  would  be  reauced  ou  per  cent  .  botr;  siues 
would  renounce  space  weapons  and  a  ban  on  nuclear,  testing 
would  be  agreed  to.  Fart  two  would  see  the  end  C'f  tacr.icai 
nuclear  weapons  and  part  three  would  eliminate  the  resc . 

For  the  first  time,  he  also  came  out  in  support  of  on-site 
verification  of  all  this  elimination  (10:18.  68:10). 

The  US.  while  lauding  Gorbachev's  lofty  goals,  saw  a 
few  ambiguities  in  his  speech.  Would  he  remove  his  33-20s 
from  Europe  and  put  them  in  Asia?  Were  the  Fi'ench  and 
British  missiles  to  be  counted?  Would  he  object  to  current 
plans  to  modernize  the  British  and  French  forces?  Finally, 
was  the  INF  removal  linked  in  any  way  to  Star  Wars?  No 
answers  were  readily  available  from  the  Kremlin  (10:19). 
Reaga.n  countered  with  an  offer  to  eliminate  INF  in  thi'ee  an 
a  half  years;  50  per  cent  in  1967  and  the  rest  in  1990.  No 
Soviet  reply  was  heard  (63:51).  The  Soviets  did,  however, 
say  there  were  again  no  preconditions  for  an  INF  deal. 
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Reagan  was  for  that,  as  io.ng  as  demands  for  inciusion  of 
French  and  British  missiles  were  dropped  (99:52). 

Another  Summit  is  PI anned . 

The  process  then  seemed  to  move  forward.  In  April, 
another  summit  was  planned.  This  one  would  occur  in 
November  1986,  and  INF  was  to  be  the  main  topic.  Borne  even 
thought  a  treaty  was  possible  (90:38).  In  July,  the  tw:- 
countries  exchanged  scientific  teams  eu.uipped  with  seisrnic 
devices  for  listening  to  each  other's  nuclear  tests  ■:  26  :  25  ,  , 
Reagan  sent  a  delegation  to  Moscow  in  August  to  begin  to 
work  towards  i.he  summit  and  ti'y  '..o  iron  out  INF  problems. 

Not  much  progress  was  made,  but  the  two  sides  agreed  to  meet 
again  (61:22) . 

In  September  the  idea  of  a  summit  was  thrown  into 
complete  doubt.  The  US  arrested  a  Soviet  United  Nations 
employee.  Gennadi  Zakharov,  tor  spying.  In  response,  the 
Soviets  detained  US  News  and  World  Report  reporter  Nicholas 
Daniloff.  Whiile  the  US  Congress  and  parts  of  the  Cabinet 
clamored  for  President  Reagan  to  call  off  talks  and  plans 
for  the  summit,  Reagan  thought  otherwise.  He  wanted  a 
summit  and  was  willing  to  continue  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  while  trying  to  secure  the  freedom  of  Daniloff 
(ij:26i.  In  the  end,  Zakharov  was  expelled,  and  Daniloff 
was  freed  by  the  Soviets.  The  summit  was  still  alive. 

Gorbachev  again  stated  in  October  that  an  INF  agreement 
could  bo  reached  without  bringing  SDI  into  the  picture.  He 
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proposed  a  European  ceiling  of  iOu  warlieads  per  side.  The 
US  agreed  but  pushed  for  an  Asian  celling  of  100  as  well. 
The  Soviets  agreed  to  some  limit  but  would  not  be  tied  down 
to  a  figure.  The  Western  Europeans  were  satisfied  with  a 
ceiling  of  100,  as  they  did  not  really  want  to  get  rid  of 
ail  INFs.  They  had  fought  hard  to  get  them  on  then'  own 
soil  and  did  not  want  to  lose  them  now.  The  Soviets  had 
-seemingly  dropped  demands  for  counting  Brit  isi'i  and  Frenhn 
missiles  and  even  intimated  they  might  not  object  to  Bi'it.s 
and  French  modernization.  On-site  ■verification  requirement 
had  not  yet  been  agreed  to.  and  some  in  the  US  thought  that 
US  desires  would  be  stringent  enough  to  kill  th^  whole  INF 
deal  (21 : 19-20) . 

The  Reykjavik  Summit . 

As  usual,  Gorbachev  had  a  few  surprises  ready.  Roagan 
had  hoped  for  a  full  blown  ceremonial  surrimit,  perhap.s  in 
Washington.  However,  in  October,  Gorbachev  proposed  that 
the  two  just  conduct  a  "mini-summit"  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 
where  tney  could  get  personally  involved  in  the  arms  contto 
process.  Gorbachev  also  hinted  he  might  push  for  two 
additional  years  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  in 
exchange  foi'  an  INF  deal  (13:26)  .  Reagan  agreed  to  the 
Reykjavik  summit,  and  the  two  met  for  two  days  in  Oct'''ber. 

Gorbachev's  real  surprise  was  yet  to  come.  He  vjffered 
again  to  lower  strategic  arms  by  50  per  cen^ .  He  also 
changed  the  INF  deal:  he  proposed  no  INFs  in  Europe  and  a 


ceiling  ot  iOO  in  Asm,  with  the  US  keeping  100  scmewheie  in 
the  US.  Then  came  the  stunner.  The  whole  deal,  including 
the  INF  portion,  was  as  linked  to  SDI .  The  US  must  promise 

not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  SDI  capabilities  for  ten 

years.  An  Gorbachev  was  not  budging  on  this.  Reagan  did 
not  budge  either.  He  flat  out  rejected  this  deal,  and  the 
r->ykjavik  .summit  ended  seemingly  a  disaster  '41;  20.  cl;!.'!' 

r  '  1  s  t  -  it  e  y  K  j  a  V 1  k  Te  n  s  i  o  ti  s  . 

The  pos t -R.eyk j av  1  k  reactions  v/ere  niixrd.  Many  in 
Co.ngress  felt  Reagan  had  gone  too  far  without  bai'gaining  in 
oDI  .  However,  opinitjn  po  i  is  in  tne  Ub  sri'jwed  triat  '.iii  ..a  iv.'-r'.' 
was  held  to  blame  for  the  Reykjavik  breakdown  by  a  tin  ee  t'l 
one  margin.  Also,  most  of  the  US  s  allies  were  in  fav'ur  O'f 

Reagan  not  backing  down  (11:25).  A  week  later.  Got bachev 

repeated  that  his  Reykjavik  offers  were  still  open  . 

Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Sclievar  dnadze  mr  t 
for  two  days  in  November  on  a  salvage  mission,  but  no 
progress  was  made  and  each  side  blamed  the  other  (69:01; . 

The  situation  got  worse  before  it  got  better.  The  US 
.Said  It  was  still  trying  to  woi  k  an  INF  deal  arid  a  56  per 
Cent  strategic  reduction.  The  USSR  felt  the  US  was  backing 
i  iwn  from  a  statement  Reagan  made  at  R<rykjavik  suppcu  toig  i 
ill  ive  t  j  ei  Jiiiiiiate  nuclecu  weapi.jns  in  ten  /a.i:  s  .  i  n  i  . 
clat  ifiC'itrui,  the  US  position  was  a  desire  fna  n'j  nU'.m.ai 
weapons  but  no  elimination  would  occur  without  drastic 
C'Orv/ent  1  ona  1  r'cluctions.  The  NATO  allies  were  glad  ( 'j  hsai 
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this,  as  they  felt  the  removal  of  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  without  conventional  reductions  would  leave  them  open 
to  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  aggression  (89:61). 

Next,  the  US  officially  and  overtly  violated  the  terms 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  By  deploying  its  131st  B-52  equipped 
with  ALCMs  and  not  dismantling  a  Poseidon  submarine,  they 
went  over  the  limit  on  strategic  launchers.  In  no  t  i.me .  the 
Soviet  Foi'eign  Ministry  announced  it  would  have  to  snoo''-  u^- 
Its  arsenal  (70:43) 

The  Relationship  Tliaws  . 

Just  as  US-Soviet  relations  seemed  headed  for  iciness 
reminiscent  of  1964,  the  thaw  began  again.  In  January  196“ 
there  were  hints  that  the  Soviets  wanted  to  negotiate  again 
and  may  be  willing  to  compromise  on  SDI  (14:17).  Talks 
resumed.  Then  in  March.  Gorbachev  made  an  offer.  If  the  UJ 
removed  all  its  INFs  from  Europe,  the  Soviets  would,  *  ■!  . 

No  strings  were  attached.  INF  talks  which  were  to  go  on 
hiatus  in  March  were  continued,  and  Shultz  went  to  Moscow  to 
talk  with  Schevardnadze .  The  Soviet  plan  would  take  five 
years  to  accomplish  and  would  still  allow  for  100  missiles 
in  Asia  and  1 uO  in  the  US  (91:38). 

In  March,  the  US  presented  its  veiification  proposal 
for  an  INF  treaty.  It  included  visits  to  sites  to  witness 
missile  destruction,  observance  of  missile  dismantling,  a 
permanent  oDservation  post  where  the  100  missiles  would  be 
kept,  observers  on  the  perimeter  of  production  plants  checks 
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of  shipments  in  and  out  and  short  notice  inspections  if 
credibility  problems  arose  (30:633,  56:14).  It  was  not 
known  if  the  Soviets  would  accept  this,  although  the  US 
negotiators  saw  little  problem  with  American  compliance  to 
It.  However,  in  a  speech  in  April,  Gorbachev  said  he 
would  demand  verification  and  inspection  "everywhere  ' 

aa :  21 ;  . 

The  "Double  Zer'^"  . 

The  next  hindrance  that  arose  was  scene  shorter  range 
missiles,  those  with  ranges  of  300  to  600  miles.  Irie 
criticism  levied  on  the  proposed  treaty  as  it  s t '0 o d  w as  t  n a  t 
when  the  long  range  INFS  (600-3400  miles  range,-'  were  geme  . 
the  Soviets  would  be  ahead  in  Europe  in  short  range  INFs 
(3RINF)  by  500  warheads  to  zero  (91:39).  Along  with  their 
verification  proposal,  the  US  team  began  hinting  they  would 
push  for  some  linkage  of  these  short  I'ange  weapons  i56:i4;  . 
In  fact,  in  April,  they  did  link  the  two.  Shultz 

proposed  that  the  Soviets  freeze  their  SRINFs  and  allow  the 
US  to  build  up  to  equal  strength.  Gorbachev  quickly 
responded  that  he  would  remove  all  his  SRINFs  within  one 
year  of  US  Senate  ratification  of  a  treaty  ir  the  US  pledged 
R'-ft  to  ouild  any.  Shultz  demurred  until  talking  with  the 
President  and  the  allies.  Gorbachev  even  proposed  a  nucii^-ai 
free  Europe,  but  Shultz  rejected  that  (18:21-22).  West 
Germany  was  the  key.  It  was  the  target  of  most  of  the 
Soviet  SRINFs.  When  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  backed 
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e  1  imi  nat- i  on  of  all  longer  range  and  shorter  range  INFs,  the 
US  agreed  in  principle  to  this  "Double  Zero"  proposal 
(82 : 33) . 

Clearing  the  Final  Hurdles . 

There  were  still  fears  in  the  US  that  Gorbachev  would 
again  link  an  INF  agreement  to  SDI .  His  popularity  was  on 
the  increase;  Reagan  was  having  domestic  troubles, 
especially  regai'ding  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  Or.  rhe 
surface,  Reagan  needed  a  summit  and  agreement  worse  fri.in  di 
Gorbachev  (5I;30).  Would  Gorbachev  use  this  to  his 
advantage?  In  July,  Moscow  let  it  be  known  that  they  were 
looking  to  tie  'an  INF  deal  to  a  framework  agreement  that 
spells  out  key  provisions  on  deep  reductions  of  strategi' 
arms  and  bans  testing/deployment  of  SDI  in  space"  (51:30). 

Also,  the  US  was  still  pushing  for  a  global  removal  of 
INFs.  The  Soviets  wanted  to  keep  their  iOO  missiles  in 
Asia.  In  June,  they  also  called  for  the  US  to  remove  72 
Pershing  lA  missiles  from  West  Germany.  Technically,  the 
missiles  belonged  to  Germany,  but  the  nuclear  warheads 
belonged  to  the  US.  The  Fershing  LA  range  put  it  into  the 
SRINF  category.  The  US  felt  removal  of  these  weapons  would 
strain  its  relationship  with  West  Germany,  and  the  two 
countries  had  plans  to  upgrade  them  to  snort  I'ange  Peishing 
II's  so  the  US  rejected  this  proposal.  (111:18,  51:30;. 

In  August,  Gorbachev  linked  the  two  issues.  He  would 
agree  to  a  global  zero  if  the  US  removed  the  72  Pershing 
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lA  3  from  Germany.  He  also  said  that  just  leaving  the  lA's 
in  and  not  upgrading  them  was  not  an  acceptable  option.  He 
also  voiced  dismay  over  an  announced  US  plan  to  redeploy  its 
GLCMs  to  ships.  The  US  backed  off  from  this  plan  and  agreed 
to  destroy  all  the  GLCMs.  but  still  insisted  the  Pershing 
lA's  were  German  and  should  not  be  counted  (111:16,  58:14). 
The  Germans  announced  in  September  that  they  would  retire 
all  72  Pershing  lA's  when  the  US  and  USSR  fully  complied 
with  the  terms  of  any  INF  agreement.  This  move  satisfied 
ail  parties,  and  the  two  sides  were  now  very  close  to  final 
terms  on  the  INF  Treaty  (36:12-13). 

The  few  problems  with  the  verification  methods  were 
also  closed  up  in  September  in  a  rather  surprising  way.  The 
US  backed  down  on  the  requirement  for  a  short  24-hour  notice 
inspections  at  missile  sites  and  factories.  The  FBI.  CIA 
and  some  allies  were  very  concerned  of  what  the  Soviets 
might  see  that  they  should  not  if  they  took  advantage  of  the 
short  notice  inspections  (36:13). 

Treaty  Signature . 

In  late  September,  Schevardnadze  visited  Washington  to 
hammer  out  the  last  few  details.  He  and  Shultz  announced 
the  treaty  would  be  ready  to  sign  at  a  summit  in  the  US  in 
by  the  end  of  autumn  (16:14).  In  working  out  the  kinks,  the 
Soviets  wanted  the  Pershing  lA's  written  into  the  treaty, 
but  the  US  said  that  it  was  a  unilateral  act  by  Germany,  not 
to  be  covered  in  a  US-US3R  treaty.  When  asked  what  the  US 
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would  do  with  the  warheads.  Shultz  said  they  would  be  taken 


apart  like  the  warheads  in  the  treaty.  This  satisfied 
Schevardnadze ,  and  he  dropped  the  request  for  Pershing  lA 
inclusion  (36:14-16).  The  hurdles  were  all  cleared,  or  so 
it  seemed. 

Shultz  visited  Moscow  one  last  time-  to  finalize  summit 
details  in  late  October,  and  Gorbachev  told  him  that  the 
signing  of  the  INF  Treaty  was  nor  reason  enough  ro  hold  i 
summit.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  Star  Wars.  When 
Schevar l.nadze  had  last  visited  the  US,  he  had  brought  new 
Soviet  concessions  on  certain  types  of  space  testing,  and 
Gorbachev  wanted  to  push  for  an  SDI  deal.  He  saw  that 
Congress  was  pushing  for  some  SDI  limitations,  and  he 
believed  Reagan  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  summit.  He  even 
offered  to  lower  the  land  ICBM  subceiling  currently  being 
discussed  in  the  START  negotiations  (49:56-57). 

Gorbachev's  gamble  backfired.  Reagan  again  stated  he  would 
not  link  INF  and  SDI.  Around  the  world  the  outcry  against 
Gorbachev's  ploy  was  loud  and  clear.  The  following  week. 
Gorbachev  proposed  an  early  December  summit  in  US  to  sign 
the  INF  Treaty.  Reagan  accepted,  and  on  8  December,  the  two 
men  signed  the  INF  Treaty  (55:50-51,  87:171. 

Treaty  Contents . 

The  terms  of  the  INF  Treaty  are  very  simple  to 
understand.  All  missiles  with  ranges  of  621  to  3418  miles 
would  be  destroyed  in  three  years.  All  missiles  with  ranges 


of  31i  to  62i  miles  would  be  destroyed  in  18  months.  The 
treaty  bans  flight  testing  of  any  missiles  within  these 
ranges.  Neither  country  can  produce  stages  or  launchers  for 
these  missiles  (75;A4). 

Each  country  must  notify  the  other  as  to  when  and  where 
they  will  eliminate  its  missiles.  Within  30  days  of 
ratification,  each  side  could  inspect  all  missile  loiations 
and  related  installations  to  C'onfir.m  all  the  missile  data 
the  twij  sides  had  already  exchanged.  Each  coiintiy  ca.n 
witness  missile  destruction  and  inspect  the  site.s  afterward 
(  / O : A4  J  . 

The  treaty  allows  short  notice  inspections  at  vari'ius 
agreed  to  locations  for  thirteen  years.  During  the  first 
three  years,  20  inspections  per  year  are  allowed.  After 
that  the  number  drops  to  15  per  year  for  the  next  five  years 
and  ten  per  year  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  ver  i  f  i  ca  1 1  c.n 
agreement.  Neither  side  will  interfere  with  the  other's 
National  Technical  Means  (75;A4). 

Treaty  Ratification . 

Now  all  that  remained  was  for  the  US  Senate  to  latify 
the  treaty.  Three  separate  Senate  committees.  Foreign 
Relations,  Armed  Forces,  and  Intelligence,  reviewed  the 
treaty  before  the  full  Senate  had  a  chance  to  debate  it 
(54:31).  Wnile  ratification  was  never  much  in  doubt,  there 
was  great  fear  that  certain  Senators  might  try  and  succeed 
in  attaching  amendments  to  the  treaty  that  would  require 


renegoc  i.jC  ion  with  the  Soviets .  One  Senator,  Jesse  Helms  of 
North  Carolina,  was  dead  set  against  the  treaty  and  would  go 
to  great  lengths  to  try  to  block  ratification.  He  simply 
did  not  trust  the  Soviets  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

First  he  argued  that  the  warheads  would  not  actually  be 
destroyed.  He  was  rebuffed  on  the  point  that  the  US  had 
actually  insisted  on  this  condi^'ion  to  protect  against 
pos.sibie  3fioi‘tage.s  of  nucieai’  rnatei'ial  and  t'l  pi'event  tne 
Soviets  from  having  access  to  US  technology  in  this  field 
^5■4;  3i  j  . 

He  next  had  help  from  Senator  Larry  Press ler  of  South 
Dakota.  He  tried  to  float  an  amendment  tiiat  would  require 
the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  conventional  forces  in  Europe  to 
levels  equal  to  US  deployment  before  the  Senate  could  ratify 
the  treaty.  Admiral  Crowe.  Chairman  of  the  JC3,  argued 
against  this,  saying  the  treaty  was  "sufficient,  verifiable 
and  had  no  impact  on  NATO's  fundamental  strategy  (54;ij. 

In  early  April,  the  US  and  USSR  set  a  date  in  late  May 
for  Reagan  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  (20:18) .  Reagan 
expressed  hopes  tliat  he  would  have  a  ratified  treaty  to 
bring  with  him  to  Moscow  (105:Ai5).  However,  there  was  a 
long  road  to  travel  before  ratification  would  become  a 
reality. 

While  reviewing  the  treaty,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  became  concerned  that,  while  the  it  banned 
existing  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  missiles,  nothing  W  a  5  S  cl  1  d. 
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of  bans  on  any  type  of  futuristic  rr.issiles  using  la 
other  technology.  Wliile  Reagan  contended  they  were 
implicitly  banned  and  Moscow  agreed.  Senator  Sarn  Nunn  of 
Georgia,  head  of  the  Committee,  stated  an  amendment  to  the 
treaty  might  be  required.  Of  course,  Reagan  did  not  agree 
( 34 : A6 ,  74:A10.  105;A15j. 

.Another  battle  began  brewing  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Biden  amendment.  Named  aftei  Ser.ato-r  Biaen  of 

Maryland,  this  amendment  dealt  with  i acer pr e ^ar i on  oi  the 
treaty.  Many  Democratic  .5enators  believed  President  Reagan 
had  been  using  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  i'?~L  ABM 
Treaty  with  the  SDI  program.  The  Senators  did  no't  want 
Reagan  or  any  other  president  reinterpreting  the  INF  Treaty 
without  Senate  consultation  or  approval  (.34:AG;i. 

Verification  problems  also  cropped  up  as  ratification 
neared.  An  argument  arose  over  certain  Soviet  storage 
containers.  These  containers,  while  not  big  enough  to  store 
a  whole  33-20,  could  store  certain  stages  of  the  missile. 

The  US  argued  the  USSR  gave  it  the  right  to  look  in  these 
containers  back  in  December  before  signature.  The  Soviets 
now  disputed  this  point  ;33:A1).  Also,  conflict  started 
ovei'  which  buildings  the  US  could  inspect.  Each  site  was 
put  on  maps,  with  boundary  lines  drawn.  The  U3  wanted  be 
able  to  inspect  any  building  within  the  boundary  lines.  The 
Soviets  wanted  the  US  in  only  certain  marked  buildings. 

There  was  also  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  US  could  use 
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carnst'ai  within  t'r  3  Doundcii'itfS  foi  ver  i  f  i  c.iit  ion  pui'postrs 
( 35 ; Ai ) . 

Meanwhile,  all  three  committees  did  recommend  full 
Senate  ratification,  given  the  problems  were  resolved. 
Senator  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  announced  full  Senate 
debate  would  begin  on  9  May.  and  that  President  Reagan  s 
trip  to  Moscow  was  not  to  be  thojught  of  .as  a  deadline  far 
r a 1 1  r  1  a 1 1  o !i  )  .  A  ooviet  iettei  t-a  A'asiiington  tne 

weekend  befcii'e  scneciiiled  debaoe  w'as  tei'med  ambiguous  ar.u  .i'"." 
enough  to  answer  Senate  concerns .  Additionally,  the  letter 
surprisingly  called  for  the  US  to  destroy  21  Pershing  .As 
stored  in  the  iJS  belonging  to  Germany  (35:Ai). 

When  on  9  May  these  problems  had  not  been  resolved. 

Byrd  postponed  the  debate.  In  a  move  to  show  firm  US 
commitment  to  ensuring  a  fair  agreement,  the  White  House 
agreed  that  it  was  important  to  clear  up  these  problems. 
Reagan  sent  Shultz  to  Geneva  to  speak  with  Scheverdnadze  and 
try  to  reach  agreement  on  the  verification  problems  and  the 
new  Pershing  lA  issues  (35;Ai). 

Within  two  days,  the  two  had  solved  the  problems,  jin 
the  futuristic  missiles  concern,  both  sides  again  igreed 
that  the  treaty  banned  any  and  all  .missiles  with  ranges  oi 
300  to  3000  miles.  On  all  the  other  points  of  Senate 
contention,  the  Soviets  relented.  The  US  could  look  in  the 
smaller  containers,  it  could  inspect  ail  buildings  within 
agreed  to  boundary  lines  and  it  could  use  cameras  in 


ver 1 f  1  cdt i on .  The  Soviets  also  backed  down  on  the  Pershing 
iA  when  the  US  agreed  tu  tell  them  how  many  were  stored  and 
where  they  were  located  (35;A1.A8).  National  Security 
Advisor  Colin  Powell  and  Shultz  briefed  Senate  leaders,  and 
Byrd  announced  debate  would  begin  on  16  May  (80:Ai,  7G ; A9 ) . 

Once  debate  began,  supporters  of  the  treaty  had  to  fend 
off  many  amendments.  They  voted  down  a  Helms  amendment 
stating  Gorbachev  v/as  n>tt  the  rightful  signati-y  of  the  USST 
because  did  not  hold  the  title  of  Fresioient  . 

Republican  Senator  Steve  Syn'ims  of  Idaho  wanted  to  delay 
ratification  until  Reagan  could  prove  the  Soviets  had 
compiled  with  the  last  five  arms  control  agreements.  This 
amendment  was  voted  down  also  (77;3) .  A  provision  to  ban 
production  of  rocket  stages  compatible  with  Soviet  INFs  was 
rejected.  A  Helms  amendment  calling  for  Reagan  to-  certify 
the  actual  number  of  SS-20s  the  Soviets  claimed  to  have  was 
turned  down  (72;A1,A13). 

Senate  leadership  was  becoming  exasperated.  Before  tiie 
President  could  have  a  ratified  treaty,  the  Senate  had  to 
finish  debate  and  amendments  to  the  actual  tieaty.  then 
draft  its  resolution  on  the  treaty.  They  had  not  gcitten  off 
the  actual  treaty  yet.  By  24  May,  Helms  was  the  remaining 
hinderer.  In  a  move  to  stop  him.  Senators  Byra  and  firue 
filed  a  petition  to  invoke  cloture.  This  would  allow 
amendments  to  be  proposed  until  noon  on  25  May.  Then  a  vote 
cloture,  requiring  60  votes,  would  occur.  If  the 
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cloture  resolution  passed,  further  debate  on  the  treaty 
would  last  no  more  than  30  hours  (76:Al.Ai4; .  Heims 
surrendered  the  next  day,  promising  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  ratification  (72:A1). 

The  Senate  did  vote  in  favor  of  the  interpretation 
am.endment  ,  72-27,  although  it  would  not  require 
renegotiation  (81;A5').  The  president  would  have  o  censul 
w  1 1 n  anu  leceive  Senate  appi'O'v’ai  rr,.  reititerpi -t  "  ti  rity  . 
To  appease  Helms,  another  additi'On  would  require  the 
president  to  consult  with  the  Senate  and  NATO  before  an>’ 
other  agreements  were  signed  or  before  he  agreed  with  a 
Soviet  leader  on  a  framework  for  any  future  negct  i at  i ‘ins 
( 79 ; A1 ,  75 : A4 ) . 

On  27  May  1988.  the  US  Senate  ratified  the  INF  Treaty 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  5.  President  Reagan  had  already  left  fo 
the  Moscow  summit,  but  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Howard 
Baker  was  waiting  in  Washington  to  pick  up  the  treaty.  By 
the  time  Reagan  reached  the  Soviet  Unicin,  he  was  carrying 
the  first  ratified  arms  control  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  sixteen  years  t75:Al.A4) . 
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INF  and  SALT:  A  Comparison 

The  Negotiation  Process . 

Any  negotiation  process,  when  examined,  wi i i  reveal 
many  iterations  of  proposals  and  counterproposals, 
compromises  and  hard  line  stances.  These  three  sets  of 
t-i  1  Ks  were  no  d  1 1  r erent  .  n-iwever  ,  tne  1 1  i  es  .i  i  c.  .'ia'-  e 
iiffei'ences  between  them  that  are  woji'th  ment  i  o  n  i  no  . 

When  the  'j3  oegan  oAoi  j,  taiks  in  it  was  ;  .  .r-. .  iig 

just  to  ensure  basic  strategic  parify.  In  T9~2,  tn^  IT 
again  'wanted  parity  uimier  3aLT  Ii  .  out  was  a  iso  .  .i.O'r'.  i ng  t  i 
cut  back  on  each  side's  launch  vehicles.  By  1551,  R.nald 
Reagan  wanted  to  deal  for  total  elimination  of  one  cia.-^s  of 
missile. 

The  verification  stances  of  the  MB  aiS'j  chaiiged  tlii''’Ujn 
the  years.  While  all  the  U3  could  realistically  push  for  in 
both  3ALT  negotiations  was  NTT'1  due  to  Soviet  desiies.  the 
INF  talks  saw  the  fust  real  push  and  r  ea  1  i  za  1 1  oni  or  >jn-sit-.- 
verification. 

The  opening  postures  of  the  US  were  also  qui’^e 
different.  In  SALT,  the  US  was  starting  witi.  a  relitiv-;y 
u"['ia  *  ie'oei  '..ii  stiojteg  '.o  weapoins  as  tne  0'_'V  1 t.  s  .  .‘uc  t..*'  l.*: 

talks  began,  the  Soviets  had  been  deploying  SS-fiLc  i'_‘i  f  .u; 
years,  but  the  US  was  still  two  years  away  from  deploying 
its  first  GLCM  or  Pershing  II;  Yet  the  US  actually  tried  to 
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deal  With  the  rriieejiies  they  did  not  haoe  ,  c-is  it  they  w-t-r 
bai  gaining  chips  to  be  played  latei*. 

Weapon  systems  or  capabilities  perceived  as  possible 
bargaining  chips  were  present  in  all  the  negotiations.  In 
SALT  I,  the  Soviets  were  beginning  tw  develop  a  mobile  ICBM. 
while  the  US  was  testing  MIRV  capability.  During  S.ALT  II. 
the  Soviets  had  the  heavy  33-13,  and  the  US  jiad  the  AL  IM . 
.rie.se  .'.-v— i  jpruents  pertir.ps  'iC'U.i  n.iv^r  — v..  t  r  ?.  i.-  r  i 
0  o  f;  c  e  3  s  1  O' ns  arui  i  aciuct  i-.'ns  oy  tne  -tr.er  si  le  .  .— .  iweve;  .  o  — 

side  Witt,  the  capability  did  not  want  to  ^ive  .t  it  t  ;  t  , 
anu  tne  sic.e  witnout  it  uid  nc't  want  toi  ac;  ee  to-  r;  e  —  te 
that  would  i'jck  it  o.ut  ..f  de'/eloping  the  systeii.  aitogrtnr:  . 
Hence,  neither  side  wanted  to  deal,  and  the  systems  wer- 
dsf erred  to  future  negotiations.  In  the  MIRV  case,  the 
failure  to  control  this  capaoiiity  in  I'aT—  was  a,  mai!; 
cointr  ibut  ion  to  the  huge  buildup  of  warheads  in  trie  1  •70s  . 
The  Soviets  did  develop  the  technology,  and  the  US  continued 
t'.i  replace  single  warhead  missrles  with  MIRVed  ones. 

During  the  INF  negot  i  at  i 'Ons  .  the  US  piayed  both  wiys 
with  bargaining  chips.  Once  the  deploiyment  began,  the 
Euromissiles  became  a  bargaining  chip  that  the  U.3  was 
a-ituaiiy  willing  tO'  trade  for  S'iViet  ccvicess  i  ons  .  . 
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nid-e  the  t  ight  move.  Keogan  got  the  deal  he  wanted  by  ns 
the  Fershings  and  GLCMs  but  not  relenting  wn  SDI . 

Another  difference  that  has  been  mentioned  was  the 
involvement  of  NAi't'  in  the  INF  talks.  Never  before  in 
nucieai'  arms  control  had  the  'JS  been  required,  to  such  a 
high  degree,  to  consult  and  seek  approval  from  othe: 
countries.  In  the  long  rtin.  this  actually  fielfie'i.  Th  '  s 
C0‘^s  t'Ot  iiitran  toat  th-  oALi.  n-r.;;'.:-t  lat  j.  mis  w.. ^  ~ 

-at  differently  had  the  dS  been  as  ti-d  to  NAhO. 

Tbi  e  T 1'  e  a  1 1  e  .s  . 

.he  treaty  concents  nave  been  uescriced  in  let-i..  . 
c'naptei'  till  ee  .  The  main  differences  tc  be  pcufited  out  .tI' 
rather  straightforward  and  significant.  SALT  a  1  I  ..wed  for 
growth  in  the  class  o^f  missiles  negotiated;  INF  lesuited 
t.ne  destructran  C'f  tne  class  of  missiles  negc-t  i  ate  i . 

Appi  jxirnately  four  per  cent  'tf  the  w..'i'ia's  nuclear  !ii;.;:.s.il 
will  be  de-stroyed  under  the  INF  Treaty.  The  SALT  treat  le 
v/ere  .jf  limited  duration;  thu  xi-lF  Tieaty  is  peimaiient.  T 
.:;Al,T  treaties  a;  Low  for  verification  by  National  Te'‘'rir;ica 
Me.iriS.  The  INF  Tieaty  a  i  1  ov/s  f'.ji-  use  of  NTl^  boit  also' 
c-.T.tuins  a  ietailen  piun  that  is  being  folic-wed  fc-r  tn-si 
iiiciti-jOi  liy  b'.'th  soles. 


' jOd  :  o 

■J J  'jQCl  1  S  . 

Between  NATO's  December  1079  dual  track  decision  and 
tne  beginning  of  INF  negotiations  in  November  1981,  US  INF 
goals  were  evolved  somewhat.  With  the  dual  track  decisiun. 
NATO  decided  to  deploy  INF  for  two  reasons.  First,  tii-r 
ey.istence  of  medium  range  missiles  would  prc'.'ide  another 
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wou-ried  tret  O^S  ccamia  tment  might  not  be  high  in  this  -rvent  . 
and  the  INF  deployment  decision  itself  showed  ♦'hiem  the  Ui' 
was  committed  (5:12).  Second.  NATO  saw  the  INF  dep  1 'tynient 
as  a  necessary  countermiove  to  the  Soviets  deployment  of  the 
three  warhead  S3-20  mediuru  range  missile  in  its  westei  n 
regions.  The  ob  — oO  clearly  put  the  mediuiu  langrr  invf^nti'i  i-.e 
in  an  imbalance,  giving  the  Soviets  an  overwhe  Inii  ng 
advantage  in  terms  of  nuiiibers  and  capabilities  id:  23'  . 

At  this  point,  the  US's  (and  NATO's)  goals  wore  t  .. 
depi'jy  INF  tniougnout  Western  Eui  ope  uy  1983  and  at  tn--  .?  am-r 
t.i.ie  .negotiate  v.'ith  the  Soviets  fcu'  reductions  in  tii-i; 

2  1  d-ip  1  >jyinf:;!its  .  NATO  w.a.s  willing  tO'  fC'iego  i  - 1  - 

'■  i  ^  p  i  -'’yrr.Tr.L  il:  t'ot  u  rirf.mJri;  cutlo  .  W'  1.-; 

1  u.ii  i  np:  th-f  L'eceiiirjer  1979  UnTO  ibUiTinu*:  diaoLih  Mi" 

P'jSS  i  b  1  i  1  ty  of  a  zero  option.  NATO  w<juid  deploy  inissile^i: 
';i‘r  riiimbef  vou'ti  be  5^2  uni'^s:;  iJS  rieg.j  t  i  a  t  i  ons  wi*:;:  trie 


Soviets  yielded  e  ri'^n-zer..'  number  less  than  that  !e6;37-4'J, 
30 ; 338  j  . 


By  the  time  negotiations  began,  it  was  clear  that  the  US 
and  NATO  believed  that  the  second  reason  for  deployment  was 
the  one  they  would  exploit  in  negotiations.  The  very 
existence  of  Reagan's  zero  option  meant  tiiat  the  first 
argument  was  untenable.  If  INF  was  truly  needed  t'l  plug  a 
i'.'jie  in  .n.h,.'.-  3  iLurc'pean  war  lignting  .spectrum,  n  .''W  c  .u . 
r'.eagan  put  rcu’tn  ar;d  IiAiu  nail  a  pucposa.  t-c  r.'.'t  un-u.  it’  ari<- 
INF  if  the  Soviets  dismantled  their  3S-3Gs: 

rt  i'  e  a  s  besides  wa  i'  f  i  g  h  1 1  rig  c  a  p  a  b  i  1 1 1  y  had  t  n  e  i  r  u  r  i  -r  cj  t 
c-Ui  this  decision.  Even  though  it  never  caused  the  toppling 
of  a  pro-U3  government  in  Europe,  the  "peacenik'  attitude  of 
many  Europeans  did  have  its  effect  on  government  decisicjns. 
One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  pui  suing  the  negu:' r.  i a t  : o: ;  t:  ad. 
uf  the  dual  track  decision  was  that  the  European  ie.iders  d  r.i 
not  feel  they  could  get  approval  for  INF  deployment  in  their 
countr  ies  if  they  were  not  alsOi  pui  suing  ways  to  liruit  th-se 
v-^ry  ar  ms  i  30  ;  237)  . 


Ttie  upgrading  icf  NATO's  INF  also  brought  home  to  t'ne 
pe'jple  of  Europe  the  increased  likelihr.id  and  damage 
is.Sjfiated  with  a  European  warn  Now  that  b-ith  .siie.s  Wv;.ul>i 
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had  land  based  long  range  missiles.  Now,  the  Pershings  and 
GLCMs  would  be  in  five  countries  throughout  Europe.  Any 
proposal  to  eliminate  them,  especially  if  this  elimination 
meant  they  would  never  be  deployed,  looked  like  a  good  deal 
Hence  the  zero  option  proposal  was  welcomed  and  hailed  by 
most  Western  observers  (6:2G-27j. 

Through  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  t'ne  g^ai  .,'f 
zerc.  INF  wuildwide  did  change  a  bit.  Fwi  a  whj.:-  i  ^-T.. 
cr.e  L‘3  stated  it  would  accept  non-zero  limits  *n  an  i;’.t-:  lO 
agreement  on  INF  but  that  zero  was  still  its  ultimate  goal, 
.'his  was  just  really  a  move  to  get  the  then,  stalled  ta,.'-.s 
go  1 ng  (12:14). 

Also,  the  US's  position  on  the  Asian  S3-20s  moved  in 
and  out  of  the  zero  option  goal.  Up  until  four  months 
before  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  US  was  resign^;d  to  accep'. 
100  3S-20 ' s  in  Asia,  but  they  managed  to  convince  the 
Soviets  to  dismantle  those  also  (111:13). 

Reagan  stated  his  goal  of  a  world  wide  e i imi nat icr:  of 
INF  in  1981.  Between  then  and  treaty  ratification,  he  wus 
fenced  to  make  some  concessions  to  that  would  nave 
compromised  that  goal.  ’er  .  he  never  abandoned  the 

go-nl,  and  as  ha.3  been  shown  in  chapter  three,  the  f  i  .oa  ]  INF 
ag  r  e  e.iie  fi  t  did  indeed  yield  a  tutal  ban  oin  i  ii  t  e  t  iiir'  i  i  .i  t  e  :  ai.'i 
riuclear  missiles. 

From  the  start  of  negotiations,  the  U3  advi.icated 
adva  ri  c  erne  n  t  s  iri  verif  ication  t  echn  i  <:jue3  .  Reagan  and  n  i  .s 


aides  were  proponents  of  on-site  inspection.  It  took  the  U3 
negotiating  team  nearly  five  years,  but  in  March  1936  li 
finally  completed  its  draft  proposal  for  treaty  verification 
and  presented  it  co  the  Soviets  (30:241).  By  then, 

Gorbachev  had  already  accepted  in  principle  the  idea 
(68:10)  .  The  US  maintained  this  goal  throughout  the  teirn  of 
negotiations  and  with  Soviet  concurrence  was  able  t'j  attain 
a  comprehensive  agi  e<rmenc  fo:  verification. 

Did  the  US  achieve  all  its  goals  with  the  INF  Txe^'.cy' 
Through  the  treaty,  the  US  brought  about  the  elimination  of 
all  the  Soviets'  medium  range  missiles.  This  was  a  g^-al  .set 
in  1979  with  the  dual  track  decisio.n  and  r  e  i  ter  .a  t-rd  witii 
President  Reagan's  zero  option.  The  zero  option  was  indeed 
realized.  The  agreement  contains  by  fai'  the  most 
comprehensive  verification  guidelines  ever  incorporated  rnt.j 
a  treaty  between  the  superpowers.  This  too  was  something 
the  US  wanted  from  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations. 

One  area  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  however.  Wlien 
the  dual  ti'ack  decision  was  made,  half  the  reason  fc>r  it  was 
to  bring  to  Europe  a  middle  ground  in  NATO's  warfighting 
spectrum  of  weapons  in  support  of  flexible  r'esponse  i5;i2)  . 
Now,  the  missiles  will  not  be  in  Europe  to  provide  chis 
pi“ce  of  the  puzzle.  In  tfie  absence  of  these  weap'jn.s  .  wiiich 
could  perhaps  hold  the  Soviet  conventional  forces  at  bay  lot 
fear'  of  usage,  a  land  b_'_tle  in  Europe  might  be  Won  by  the 
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side  with  uhe  most  forces.  This  is  clearly  the  Soviet 
Un ion. 

The  imbalance  in  conventional  forces  has  existed  for  a 
very  long  time,  longer,  in  fact,  than  the  SS-20s  have  been 
diound.  However,  it  appears  more  important  today  that  the 
US  do  something  to  achieve  some  sort  of  parity  in  forces 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  Europe.  The  NATO 
military  c^.mmuniry  and  the  Do>D  wei  e  bo'th  in  fa/ii  jI  ti>e 
Treaty  and  insist  that  they  e-an  still  peitdirn  theii  Lasic 
mission  in  Europe,  but  they  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
negotiations  on  conventional  forces  that  would  resuit  :n 
asymmetrical  cuts  resulting  in  this  pai’ity.  Only  tune  will 
tell  whether  an  agreement  of  this  type  will  be  reached.  In 
the  meantime,  defense  posturing  will  have  to  be  done  with  a 
large  disadvantage  in  tioops  and  no  INF  to  back  them  up 
1113:716.  31 :59)  . 

Soviet  Goals . 

From  the  time  of  the  dual  track  decision,  it  was  ^l^-v-r 
too  mysterious  -..hat  the  prime  Soviet  goal  was  to  secui  e  in- 
eiimination  '.>f  US  medium  range  missiles  from  Euiopean  coii 
while  maintaining  an  INF  foi'ce  of  their  own.  As  NATO  was 
beginning  to  coalesce  on  dual  track,  the  USSR  began 
alternately  rattling  sabers  and  making  proposals.  Thus 
process  would  continue  until  INF  deployment  in  late  1933. 

For  four  years  they  made  proposal  after  proposal, 
volunteering  to  cut  back  the  number  of  S3-20s  in  their 
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inventory  ir  NATO  would  not  deploy  INF.  They  ooviousiy 
failed  in  achieving  this  goal,  and  for  two  reasons.  Fiist 
they  overestimated  the  anti-nuclear  sentiment  in  Western 
Europe.  They  counted  on  mass  protests,  which  occurred,  and 
the  toppling  of  pro-US  governments,  which  did  not  (6:27-29) 

Second,  and  related  to  the  fii'st,  they  under  est  imated 
the  combined  resolve  of  NATO  to  deploy.  Whien  in  November 
1963  they  announced  they  would  walk  out  of  talks  if  tiic 
deployment  occurred,  it  was  tlieir  last  chance  ot  ari'/iny 
apart  the  allies.  If  one  country  saw  the  end  of  talks  as 
too  detrimental,  it  might  not  accept  the  missiles.  Howeve: 
NATO  held  fast  and  deployment  began,  the  Soviets  wa.ked  out 
of  the  talks,  realizing  they  had  failed  in  obtaining  their 
primary  goal  (38:70,  68:3).  For  two  more  years  the  Soviets 
made  proposals  that  would  leave  the  US  without  INF  and  tli^r 
Soviets  with  INF.  but  once  the  NATO  deployment  began  there 
was  never  any  thought  that  NATO  would  agree  to  a  deal  like: 
that  . 

Accordingly,  Soviet  goals  changed  after  tlie  walk'jut. 
The  US  had  recently  announced  the  beginning  of  the  SIT 
program,  and  the  Soviets  saw  this  as  a  system  the^  t-hey  did 
not  want  to  have  to  counter.  The  costs  would  be  tremendous 
If  the  Uo  cc'ld  field  even  a  pat  tiai  space  sliie  id.  C'.nfL:  i  neu 
with  its  existing  capabilities,  the  US  would  achieve  vast 
superiority  m  warfighting  capability.  The  Soviets  see  SDI 
as  just  entirely  too  destabilizing  (68:5-6,  94:15). 
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As  a  lesuit  Soviet  opinions  ab<iut  SET,  t’ney  foono.  o 
new  j.j.ii  ;  oLroiii  SDI  -OLincess  i  ons  fto-m  the  US  in  exchaioje 
for  an  INF  deal.  3BI  was  already  causing  major  problems  in 
the  START  talks.  Here,  too,  the  USSR  was  looking  for  US 
limits  on  the  program  to  secure  a  deal  on  long  range 
missiles.  So,  they  applied  the  same  logic  to  INF.  No 
pi  ogi'ess  was  made  foi'  a  year  on  INF  because  'jf  SDI  .  At  the 

j  T* .  i  cr j  i  LuI'J'Il  1  L  1  I'i  i.'jO  V  T  aiib^v  1'  i  s' '-Mj  ,  i:'  C  i  1  “r  V  -a'J  i  vt  -I  p  “ 

'I-jF  Crdi  de-l  inked  f  1 'jm  SET,  appaiently  to  have  so!;.e  t  h :  :tg 
t  o  MlaKc  pi' ogress  oUi  tO^  ;  .  S  ;  *o  .■  . 

However,  tnat  was  not  the  enu  to  ooi^iNr  i  imoage.  .‘^t 
loeyKjavik.  Got  Lacnev  tt  led  again.  w’nen  neagau  wcjuIo.  rr.  t 
budge  on  SDI,  INF  got  nowhere  foi  six  nionths  until  'lot  ba'.Tiev 
gave  up  and  agreed  to  an  unlinked  INF  deal  close  to  the  set 
optitTi  proposal.  The  Soviets'  v/ish  for  a  NATO  fiee  of 
reitshing  IIs  and  oLCMs  was  too  stro'ng  to  deiay  any  im  tiiei 
( 4i ; 20  ,  91 ; 3&1  . 

Wliy  had  the  Soviets  failed  to  meet  anothei  one  oi  thaii 
go-als  in  the  INF  negotiations?  one  reasem  was  tne 
1  fi 1 1  a ri s  1  g e nc e  of  Roriald  Keagan.  At  neykjavir.  ileugan  na-i  i 
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concessions  on  SDI. 

NATO  again  played  a  pai t  in  stopping  the  Soviets  Eicm 
getting  SDI  concessions.  More  than  one  NATO  leadei  backed 


R6aijdn  on  hi3  3E*i  pliin.  and.  most  L'o  ail  103  approved  of  toe 
actions  Reagan  tjok  ac  Reykjavik  iii;25;. 

In  the  end,  the  Soviets  did  achieve  part  of  their  major 
goal;  the  Pershing  I  Is  and  GLCMs  will  leave  Eur<jpe . 

However,  the  cost  was  a  lot  more  than  they  had  hoped  it 
would  in  1979.  Instead  of  paring  back  deployment  in  Europe, 
they  will  lose  1752  missiles  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

3 1  loft  ceg  1  es 

I  i  3  Strategies . 

The  US  used  a  very  daring  •.-■verall  strategy  st.ir tf.r 
INF  riegot  lat  ions ,  and  they  were  ultimately  very  succe.ssiui 
with  it.  i ha t  strategy  was  the  zero  option  plan,  as 
proposed  by  Reagan  on  the  eve  of  the  fii'st  r'Ound  of  taiks  i!; 
November  1981.  Given  that  the  Soviets  had  been  deploying 
SS-20s  for  almost  four  years  and  the  US  was  still  at  least 
two  years  away  from  its  first  INF  dep  1  ij'/ment ,  the  pro'p'-sa; 
seemed  almost  outrageous.  The  Soviets  wanted  to  talk  about 
nuclear  capable  aircraft  iii  Europe  and  a  iso  about  oritisn 
and  French  nuclear  weapons.  Reagan  was  having  riun;=  jf  that. 
He  wanted  a  straight  swap;  US  INF  for  USSR  INF.  nu  m«_>te.  n-a 
less.  To  think  the  Soviets  would  abandon  deployed  weap'.-ns 
in  exchange  for  weapons  still  being  tested  seemed  naive  at 
tlie  time  i22:  113-114,  60;25-26). 

Reagan  and  the  allies  held  strong  'an  this  point, 
however  and  net  surprisingly,  talks  went  nowhere  for  quite 
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s^.ine  lime.  The  S'jviets  simply  wei  e  noL  willing  to  make  tins 
tncide  aiici  ooii 1 1 1 lueci  nidK  1  ng  pioposais  Li'iii.iugii  19d5  which 
allowed  them  some  missiles  and  allowed  the  US  none. 

The  question  of  negotiating  aircraft  was  never  really  a 
major  point.  However,  the  Fiench  and  UK  missiles  was  a 
stumbling  block  for  a  long  time.  The  Soviets  believed  that 
since  these  missiles  were  stationed  in  Eui  ope  and  cc'Uid 
i-:-acri  S'..'Viet  sem  l  liiey  sln_.uid  u-r  ir.c^uU'r'-i  i:i  zui/ 
aiany  of  their  propO’S.ais  they  would  have  reduced  th-ri; 
deployment  of  missiles  to  equal  Frencli  -and  UK  t.'tal.-^  ^n 
■z-:'.change  for  n'.'n-d“p  1  oyment  of  KATC.  INF.  Tlie  US  si;iipl>- 
i'e  jected  eveiy'  pr  Jposai.  or  tiiis  type  '.-Id;  jc  ,  ja  :  - 1 

until  Gorbachev  started  to  link  INF  to  SDI  did  the  Soviets 
move  away  from  French  and  British  missile  inclusiun.  Foi' 
tiie  U’S ,  the  strategy  paid  off;  in  the  end.  the  British  anil 
French  missiles  are  not  a  pai  t  of  the  iNF  Tieaty. 

The  US  did  compromise  a  little  on  the  nero  optie-n  pian. 
Reagan  realized  after  a  few  years  of  limited  pi  ogress  how 
tough  It  was  to  negotiate  when  his  side  of  the  taoie  had 
' ' ri  lv- .s  s  1  o  ns  to  giva  .  When  talks  resumed  a  year  ar.  tt-ri  ine 
Soviet  walkout,  Reagan  stated  he  would  accept  equal  cejii.’igs 
of  INF  anywhere  from  zero  to  572  (the  number  ^jf  GLUMs  a:.d 
Poivching  IIs  t'j  be  depKjyed).  aith-egh  he  profaned  _ei 
i26:21)  .  Eventu..!  1  I  y ,  as  chapter  thi  ee  showed,  zero  'vois  tiie 
number  settled  on. 
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Also,  the  US  was  willing  to  compromise  for  a  while  C'f; 
the  Asian  SS-SOs  .  Eui  ope  waS  the  pi  iriiai  y  area  of  concei  n, 
and  the  US  was  willing  to  allow  100  missiles  in  Asia.  In 
fact,  this  condition  was  in  drafts  of  the  treaty  up  until 
the  very  end  (21:19,  91;38j  .  The  US  made  a  last  atteirpt  a 
Jetting  the  Asian  missiles  dismantled  and  Goibachev  agreed 
Gorbachev  tied  the  Asian  zero  to  some  aging  Fe:  stung  1,A  s 
.’eiitany.  and  trie  Co  lelt  ttie  traue  v/as  viea  tt;  it  t  ,  .m-;-.-'  tn 
aeal  ano  ensui  e  a  g  I  toa  I  zert'  .jiii-.., 

1  ii  teri'us  or  verir  ica'.i'.Mi,  tne  '.-c  a.sO’  t  .•tr.  i  .  .‘.a.  " 

I  1  ne  atiCi  mainta-tieu  it  t  iii  ■.■ujn-.’Lit  tiie  ne  r  •- t  i  a  t  i t  ,0  .  /-ve 
fue n t  I'.tneu  .  by  t.ne  t  ime  the  do  in':  esented  i  to  '/"i  i  i  .  .  i'.  . 
proposal  in  1986,  Gorbachev  had  already  agreed  t','  the 
concept  of  on-site  verification.  At  that  tune,  lie  liad  neC. 
coimiiitted  to  any  paiticuiais.  Tlie  US  was  preies-rij  f-.e 
v/itnessing  of  missile  destr  uc  1 1  an  and  f  a  I  . '-.w--'jn  taiid-m 
inspections  at  site=  previously  used  for  pi  oduct  it-ii .  st.ra 
and  deployment  of  the  mi.s3iles  in  question  (30:2dli  .  .".a 

t  he  next  yeai’ ,  the  Soviets  were  rather  nonconmu  t  ta  1  on  the 
/erification  issue,  still  agteeing  only  to  the  concept  hut 
ri'jt  the  details.  The  US  did  not  waver  any  in  its 

t  e  r  a  1  na  t  !  on  to  achieve  rigid  guidelines.  In  .Api  il  1 
Ooi  bac'nev  announced  he  would  insist  on  ve r  i  f  i ca 1 1 >jn  jnti 
inspections  at  least  as  rigid  as  the  US  proposal,  as  if  ne 
had  thought  up  the  idea  i 18:21).  The  US  actually 
successfully  backed  d'jwn  on  the  number  of  locations  t O'  be 
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inciuij.'iii  in  snont  n'-’ni-.jti'  irispticc  ion^  d'^i  tSfrntirit,  .  so  ds  oo 

pt.toct,  soiu6  siros  f  r 'jHi  oovist  sci  uc  iny  (  so:  13i  . 

verification  problems  ai'ose  during  the  Senate's 
ratification  process,  the  US  again  took  a  hard  line  and 
stayed  with  it.  Through  this  tactic  they  obtained  Soviet 
concessions  d  e  a  i  i  ng  w  i  r  h  wh  i  c  n  rn  i  .s  s  i  1  e  stage  c  o  n  t  a  i  n  e  i'  .s 
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wile  t  i  ie 

i  C'!!  .‘A.  ,  c  -In' 
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v'^  f 

1  f  1 

C  d  t  i 

r  1  1 3 

sues,  t 

ri3  O  '03  3  1  3  d  *  .  y 

stucK  With  its  original  pi'opO'Sai  and  wiit'rU  tn-r 

tij  C'jine  at  ound  to  tiiat  positi.j;..  Minot  t'.'ncess  i  c  n.i  w-rr  r 
made  to  ease  along  the  negoit  lat  ion  process,  but  m  fne  enc, 
these  concessions  were  usually  given  back  by  the  3>iviet.-;, 

In  tlie  Case  of  the  INF  negot  j  at  ions  and  tieaty.  .-t.nar.i 
i\ea!jaj’'i  s  c oiriTii i  trnent  to  -ciita  ini  ng  ti  ue  and  ver  1 1  lab  i  rr 
reductiO''s  in  nuclear  arms  without  giving  away  twj  luuc'n  paid 

I  T  . 

Soviet  Strategies  . 

As  IJAiO  was  t  eaching  its  ’luai  tt  ack  Uecisiijn,  ‘  I'le 
Soviets  were  beginning  te  foim  tlie  hard  line  stance  t’ney 
felt  necessary  attain  then  g>;ia  i  of  pt  eventing  NATc'  INF 
wniie  maintaining  an  INF  inventeuy  of  tiieii  ewn  .  Then 
posturing  tuok  altetnate  co'Ut  ses  af  announcing  rie  talks 
Ceuld  be  possible  if  NATO  pursued  dual  track  or  st.ating  the>' 
v/oulc  be  willing  to  give  up  some  i^f  their  SS-20s  in  exchange 


tC’!:'  riL'  NATO  dep  1  ■■jyinent  .  They  did  not  allow  the  possibili' 
f  NATu  luiSoi  les  tuaiie  eny  pi  jiji  ess  at  the  tdLie  .  Tiiis 
stance  of  course  led  to  little  progress  in  the  first  round 
of  talks. 

As  the  time  drew  neao  foi‘  NATO  to  begin  INF  depioy;nen 
r.he  Soviets  used  a  threatened  walko<ut  as  a  strategy  to. 
obtain  US  concessions.  They  felt  tiiat  they  ecu  hi  poitoav 
Ai:;-i  1  .an  i  esa  1  /o  as  pui  e  stubb.-UTmess  and  tliat  t^.e  S.'.  .rt 
W'.tiid  be  seen  as  wanting  t..  talk  but  being  unabde  lue  t  . 

-■o.  t  US  i  It.'  I'e.aotiori  t'.i  a  pos.sioie  waiKo-.it  mi  gnt  r  .:  -..'e  t., 

.■Zj  o.  -1  rudK“i:  C  ri S  c’ I '  j  I'lS  f :  “  L' -ir  S  d  1  '/  T.  ..  o  IVr  *1  a 

d  i.  1 '/0  .  Tl'iOod  COl’iCdoo  1  Or:S  d  'Id  i  h/'  II. 

deployment,  which  is  really  what  the  St.viets  hoi'.e.i  t  .. 
accomplish  by  the  walkout  threat  (36:  to,  46;  66.1  . 

When  the  Pershings  ai  r  1 /ed  in  Eiece.mber  i'j63.  the 
'.I.-.viets  had  little  choice.  They  could;  not  -stand  to.  h:..se 
i.a.ie  by  leriiairiing  at  the  t.alKs;,  s.i  they  uiu  iri  lact  .v'.-i,.-. 
out.  Hoiwevei  ,  the  public  clamor  o'/er  then  acti..n  .i^i  i... 
■iccui  .  While  NATO  wanted  to  Ce.nr.iiiue  talks,  it  w.as  xi;  a 
iiiucit  sttoii.jei  p'-.Sitio.n  ^  c.  wa  i  *.  '..ut  tne  oj'viets.  n.ei  .  iit;., 

just  passed  a  major  test  of  solidarity  by  pr.joeed  1  r;.p  wiir. 

the  deployment  and  tlie  decision  h.ad  bre-ught  the  allien,:- 
oiO'Ser  !.o.g-^t:ifU  .  The  US  -.-va  1 " --d  wiiile  ir.  contin'.n'i  INF 
Ueplo'yment  all  tin  .nigh  1984  (6u;i6)  . 

TTie  Soviet  gamble  had  backfired,  .ind  the  o.nuo  was 
clearly  ori  then,  to  get  tne  proicess  .started  again  Ey  tiir- 

36 


of  ,  fiio'y'  i  O-d  i  i  ZlOd  til'it  iJATo*  Wi^o  pTOScI'lL  1  il^  a 

unified  fi'jiie.  uny  uoace  iiiovemenr.  m  Eur'^p^r  rhar  migi:t  duo- 
helped  their  cause  was  gone,  and  Ronald  Reagan  would  be 
President  for  four  rncire  years.  They  announced  in  December 
that  they  were  willing  to  resume  the  INF  negotiations,  as 
well  as  the  oTART  and  MBFR  talks,  which  they  had  also  wali.eu 
out  O' f  a  year  eai'lier  .  The  walkout  strcategy  was  a  C'jun-*  ^  e  te 

ti'crn  i ?  thiO'Ugn  tne  enu  oz  negot  i  u  1 1  ..ns  ,  .rt  e;y  ;;  .t  . 
Pic'.sc  .  w'  to  IK  t'l  try  to  cu'ive  the  -jo  aiiu  a-Siit  o.n,^. 

s t r e ng t fi e n e d  trie  a.  i  lance  s  re.S'.,  i.  ^e  t-.'  st  *  t  rivtnei 
pi  O'Ceed  as  pianneoi  .  vvlaen  oreznneo'  oeg.an  tne  ini,  1 1  a. 
warnings  that  he  would  "take  necessary  exti-u  steps 
should  NATO  approve  INr’  deployment,  this  move  just  made  trie 
gs-ing  easier  for  Europe  te.  apprcv-  a  ..iep  i  .r/ment  'i..".int-r  r  rii 
the  Soviet  thi  erat  t  100;  57.  61;  on:. 

One  ploy  they  consrstently  used  te.  bring  .about  .a  sp,ii 
was  to  try  to  br'ing  the  British  and  French  missiles  int'.  r/n- 
rieg.ot  I  at  ions  .  A  few  of  their  ofieis  in  193,'  woul.i  have  ’nac 
tneiii  i'.iV/er  i  trseii  {fii:isi  le  total  t*i  ce  .aU'.ut  '‘rgt.  ai  t’.  tn  — 
number  of  missiles  the  French  and  Bi'ilish  h.ud  dep  1  e-ye-ii  ,  T. 
did  no;,  matter-  t  e.  tliein  that  these  missiles  wei  e  nod 
cr.oi  wei  e  [iiU'-jn  ...  i  N-r  .and  h.-ss  e'.j  p..;  u  .  e  "h..in  :  .1  ;  ■ -r  : 

If  tile  oC'Vrets  .C'juid  niuKe  tliis  p>r.jp‘i.aa  i  seem  as  .  1 
side.s  wouhl  h.ave  equal  capabilities  in  Euisjpe  ,  t’ne  Eurip^an.:; 
might  pressure  tlie  US  t.o  make  a  deal  od  this  type. 


C't  nerw  1  .se  .  negii't:  ^  it  i  ond  miji'it  dcc'.-nip  i  i  dh  an'/tr.ing,  t  n 

dovietd  W'juid  c.jntiiiue  JS-d:u  deu  h^'ymerit  .  tl.a  dd  .-vi'Uivi  Leg.r. 
INF  deployment  and  NATO  would  be  literally  covered  with 
missiles.  However,  Europe,  and  especially  Britain  and 
Fi’ance.  were  not  fooled.  There  really  nevei'  was  an>  shan.-r 
of  either  country  or  the  US  allowing  the  French  -ind  critisn 
missiles  into  the  talks.  Finaliv,  in  early  ieo';',  jt  r  c.  3  : : v 

oe  i  iig  ne c  _■  t  i  a b  j.  e  undei  tiirr  i^ir  uuiot  e  i  i  a  '.  ijt-;  j.  ,  -1 1  :  .  : 

Using  t.ne  ri’enc'fi  anu  cii*  isn  niissiies  wa.a  .. ..  t 
Way  tne  O'jviets  tried  tt’  it  ive  a  weo-.ie  cet--/esn  ... 

N.A :  j.  vViisn  they  thi'eateiied  ti.ei;'  wair.-.ut  ti;  i -■  _  .  .-...-1  -t'.  . 

also  announced  that  they  would  cancel  their  se  1  f -■  iiiipa sed 
moratorium  on  33-20  deployment  in  Euro'ue  .  Add 1 1 1  ona  1  1  y  . 
they  would  begin  depitjying  different  types  if  nussiies  m. 
East  Gel  many  and  Czechoslovakia  capable  if  ii  it  ting  ni.st 
European  targets.  Again,  they  wei  e  trying  t.i  scale  the 
people  of  Europe  into  forcing  their  govei  nments  t'l  push  for 
a  delay  in  the  INF  dep  1  oymen t  .  This  •.uctic  faii-.-d  t  ic  .  Tit 
Euiopean  gover riments  did  not  budge  and  deployment  tagaii 
(38:70,  86:16j. 

While  tile  reign  of  Gorbachev  eventually  bt-iught  n-w 
i  iis  to  tlie  ss-iviets  I  lego  1 1  .a  t  1 1  ig  postui  e.  ne  wa:s  n.  t  .ir- 

to  using  some  isfiady  tactics.  The  prime  example  1  tiie 
Reykjavik  sumiait.  He  knew  Reagan  was  anxious  to  complete 
basic  terms  for  an  INF  agreement  unlinked  t>'j  any  other 
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end  'It  ^564.  liieN'  le^lined  rj-i.it:  ’dAT'j  wae  preseiit  :  ng  a 
uni  I  led  rd'ii!'  .  aJiv  tieaue  iiiuveiiien!,  in  Eui‘'jp'rr  ttiar  aiiah"  'Ua'i 
helped  their  cause  was  gone,  and  Ronald  Reagan  would  be 
President  foi'  f>'jur  more  years.  They  announced  in  Decembei 
that  they  were  willing  to  resume  the  INF  negotiations,  as 
well  as  the  3T.ART  and  MBFR  talks,  which  they  had  ais;>  walk 
out  i_>  f  a  year  eai'  i  lei  .  The  walkaut  sti  oitegy  was  a  ■.■.Jiiip  ;  e  t 


I'  I  It'  -  Ciii  'JLi'jii  ^  ^  'Jl  i ;  •J’ -.-2  {..tT  .  - I  -  . 

Mo'SO'.w  to  jK  to-  tr’y  t'O  urive  tne  '.^o  anc.  n.Aiu-  a  tart 
strengthened  tlte  a .  i  i  arr.'-:' '  s  reS'- ive  t-j  st*  T.  togeti'.ei 
proceeu  as  pianneci.  Wne;i  Bresnnev  oe-gan  t;'.e  in.tiii. 
warnings  that  he  would  "take  necessary  extra  steps  1 -Tl.  :  t 
should  NATO  approve  INF  deployment,  this  move  just  made  ti; 
going  easiet  for  Eurcipo-  C'l  approve  a  depl-jyment  .ojur.t  ei  i  nc 
tfie  3ov  1  et  thi  eat  (  100  ;  57  .  62  :  60  ;  . 

One  ploy  they  consistently  used  to.  bring  about  a  spii 
was  to  try  to  bring  the  British  and  French  missiles  liit..  t 
ne.jot  1  at  1  ons  .  A  few  of  their  of  Lei  s  in  198  3  woiuid  have  ha 
tiieiii  lo'Wei  1  ng  thio:it  ini.ssi  la  total  to  be  ab..'Ut  egual  t-i  tfrr 
number  of  missiles  r_he  French  and  British  had  depio.yed.  I 
did  not  matter  so  Them  that  these  missiles  wet e  not  KIRVed 
ar.d  wei  e  rnucti  odder  and  less  capable  ''.:i..ua  '2'-  33  .Ti  ’du:!'! 

If  the  Soviets  could  make  this  pr-.'.p.i.sa  1  seem  as  if  Lo- 
sides  would  have  equal  capabilities  in  Europe,  the  Eur-‘jpe.j 


might  pressure  the  U3  to  make  a  deal  of  this  type. 


i’d'-ltiS  .  ill  r  _t  C  t  .  o.3.JClfiV  iirf.j!.  s  a  1  Cl  -i  LWo  "  a  1  1  1 -i  1 

Tie'.’'-  t.i'llo  '.Va.3'  pOcolbi-?  .  Tiif-ll  .it  i-lcViC  J.i'/lj-  ;i^  1—1  111)'.—  .1  1 
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■tOoin  iiiU  n- 

The  T'CViet 

o.isipai  ;'/  no e !C  1 3 1 e .n t  unt  i  i  oe-r P'Oeh—o  ^''-■w.;‘i  . 

Brezhnev.  Andropov  .end  Chei'nenk'O.  the  two  eidee  were 
close  enough  to  an  agi  eement  .jn  the  arms  that  they 
really  talk  about  ver  i  f  i  ■;at  ion  thn''.  '^.jr-^einent  .  .3 

fust  anntiunced  willingness  have  some  ver  i  f  i  .'at .  jn  i 
1586,  and  from  then  on  tlie  S'iviets  gtaduaiiy  iiiijv-d  t 
tlie  US  poisition  on  tlie  subject  .  »'»heii  px  'jLlains  ax  'Jo.r 
verification  in  the  US  during  tlie  rat  i  f  i j  1 1  ■:  ii  talki, 
O'ji  Lachev  appai  entry  did  nC't  oee  tne  oen.at  jx 
show  stoppers  and  he  guix.’kly  cornpiie'I  v.'itli  US  wisner 
few  topics  in  question  i  35 :  A6 1  .  Until  early  133"'  -../r 
'.'or  bachev  .igrend  to  the  vi.q':'r.)us  vet  i  f  i -Ci.it  i  vi  i;  :.  . . 
Mie  U5 ,  ther  e  was  g.  o.at  c.3ncorn  in  the  West  thit  .;)Vt 
verification.  Given  t'ne  negative  reactions  of  tho  Sr 
past  attempts  (SALT  I,  II)  to  broaden  the  scope  of 


u . 


-War 


er'  ns 


lets 


HQ 


ver  1  f  1  ca  t  i  un  .  on-site  inspection  was  th-oaght  'jf  as  p'jsaib 
1  treaty  kiilei  vli:20).  However,  tunes  have  changed,  an 
so  has  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


ihange  .  Wlule  Chei  ^lenk^-■  ^as  not  in  p-jw-t  I'tng  m-oi;.  t. 
;mV“  a  major  affect  on  the  proc-edings.  oreshnev,  A;.ir.;t. 
and  Sorbachev  each  left  their  own  mai'k  on  the  ne;o^  iaticoi 
Brezhnev  and  Andi  opo'v  both  were  hai'diiners.  beiieving  tlie 
West  had  no  right  to  deploy  any  inissiies. 

Brezhnev  was  fr'esh  off  a  period  that  saw  a  reruatkabi 
Soviet  buildup  <jf  nuclear  aims,  achieving  at  ^east  parity 
with  the  US.  He  was  in  a  very  strong  position.  He  ctriid 
afford  to  be  this  bi ash .  He,  and  Andiopov  aftei  him. 
readily  made  proposals  that  would  favci'  the  Soviets  and 
leave  the  West  with  nothing.  Andropov  was  not  afraid  t:- 
rattle  sabers,  as  he  did  by  th;  a  “ning  the  walkout  and 
pr  trills  ing  further  deployments  o!.  .  j -.203  and  other  mi3.eiit- 

should  NATO  deploy.  He  was  also  not  afraia  to  actually  w 
out  of  dll  ta  Iks  when  his  bluf  f  was  tta  I  led  .  Andiutpc-’/  was 
the  last  of  the  Cold  Wairiors  to  have  a  niajoi:  efft-rct  on 
c  r  s  a  ty  . 
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I  ri  1  r.  1  li  i  r.  ns  i 'J  I  ;S  b'rtwti':^!!  ;;iIU  and.  T- i'l 


ina  rin_'. 


round  of  talks  undei:'  Gorbachev  went  nownei  e  .  However, 
Gorbachev  was  beginning'  to  be  seen  as  a  riiudei  n  man.  a 
pragmatist,  a  man  that  might  deal  fairly.  L^ur  ing  th-  i 
set  'jf  INF  talks  the  first  Reaqa:! -Go'r bachev  suininit 


i  ne  Dei'T  1  nn  i  nq  ■.>  i  G'-u  bac ne'/ 


-  DO  ia., 


tui  mg,-  arid  giasnost  lopenness-  . 


iv  1 1  n  pe  r  es  1 1' o  1  Ka  .  '.jon"  oacr.ev  w.^s  try.i;i'j  tc  d'-’-  -  s 

c'O'Untry  s  ecoino-nv/  m'.-ving  again.  har'.-'eo'ts  >/'r:e  p-i'-a  ,  ;  .  . 
i.  .  [OhI  n  1  Ti t'V  'ildl  li'-'t,  W'.'V'K  :  id'  ^  i.  i'/  .  lirr 

system  was  .not  wc-rking.  Giasnost  wt'uld  actually  emphasi; 
telling  the  truth,  owning  up  to  fai  lui'ss  and  granting 
freedoms  unlieai  d  of  since  Lenin  brought  s  jc i a  I  i Siii  t.-  the 


hh'.’-'iet  blnion.  The  jury  is.  of  course,  still  ‘jut  as  t.:- 
whetlier  Goi  bachev  can  ac'nieve  his  many  gcaiS.  These  tw^, 
poli'jies  did,  however,  have  a  seemingly  important  effei-t  on 
the  IMF  negotiations. 

aot  bachev,  being  the  pra.jmatist  tnat  i'l'o  i  .c  .  o'uw  i  n t 
devoting  ever  increasing  sums  of  money  to  defense  Woull  be 


most  detrimental  t'C  his  economic  reforms.  ihe  inur  ev  wa=' 


UDia  >=1,  sewner- 


way  to  assur 


.htili,  defense  haii  to  r^-  rua  i  n  t  a  :  : i  . 


was  needed  f.^i  d-Dfer.se  was  sc-cui  e 


better  relations  with  his  potential  enemies,  the  US  and 


NATCi .  Arms  vcmitrc'!  was  a  ai  s.ftr  way  "'j  do  just  tnat  -  A :,  :  t  -  . 
r»4  ■  I  ;'i . 

The  case  of  verification  seems  to  be  directly  riiated 
to  the  new  Soviet  openness.  For  decades  tliere  was  little, 
if  any.  intrusion  by  foreigneis  on  Soviet  „..ii.  By  io'~, 
Gcirbachev  was  insisting  that  on-site  vei  i  f  i  cat  i  jii  be 
included  in  the  INF  treaty.  It  is  haidly  likely  tna*, 

;tny  leader  trijr  t  k:.i  b.a..-hecu 

ilie  p e  1' St-' na  i.  I'e  lat  iC'ns.niji-  tetwt-eu  a  ji  cacnav  ani  ^ 
nu'U  .1  pitsitive  a  r  let.t  oti  tUe  iNr  pi  '-"less  .  ±:.  t  .r-e  y-..;:  . 
t.ne  two  met  f  ive  times.  li  tt  since  /I'CriCi.  <var  ii'SU  ■.■s  .r 
S'.jviet  leaders  been  together  that  frequently.  ■■Tintr-ti. 
though  not  all  tire  meetings  wei'e  termed  .successes  .at  ti.e 
time,  this  type  'Ct  ctintact  betweeri  leaiiers  caii  'inLy  neio  t. 
proviiie  a  .Siclid  base  Ciii  wliiiih  the  twc)  sides  cc-tn  w  _  i  K 
together  to  buiid  iutute  cooper  a t i on . 

Tne  NATO  Alliance  . 

There  is  little  doubt  that  tlie  US  would  not  ha /e  been 
as  successiLii  111  negot  1  a 1 1  OfiS  liau  it  rr-'t  beeii  t  rr  i  .Ce 
stiength  of  NATO.  Eveiy  time  the  alliance  was  tested  on  INF 
Lietween  1979  aii'i  1988.  it  passed.  When  the  dual  truck 
d-cisi'in  was  being  f  curiiu  1  a  ted  .  NATO'  was  lei.'vei  i  ng  fi 
smu  I  1  I  lasco  'iver  tne  neutriin  bomb.  West  Germany  w.is 
t'alkirg  at  accepting  the  weap'un  if  no  one  else  ..ui  the 
C'jntinent  would.  No  one  else  on  the  continent  w.as  i  eady  to 
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3 c e p  u p  an.. 

i  Wj  1  n  the  Geianans  . 

■Jimmy  Cart 

er  delav 

'ed 

bcmb'3  prc-'i 

~i  >,i  vi  r  1  n  1  M  d  e  f  1  n  1 1  e  i  y 

Anorhei 

fail  ur  e 

i  1  k 

could  have 

3  e  r 1 o us  1 y  hur t  the 

a i 1 1 ance  '  s 

chances 

Of 

presenting  a  strong  stand  on  INF. 

Fortunately,  the  countries  wei e  able  to  work  together. 
When  'jer*many  ag'airi  e>;pressed  a  desire  to  not  be  the  jul'/ 
country  ucplwying  luissi  les,  Britain  and  Italy  agieei  t  j 
ieplcg-  miss:  res.  Wlien  Br'eniineo  began  w..irn^;.g  hA7'.  aj.iino': 

*1  h.  1  .s  p  i.  a  i ; .  hung  t  augh  ari'.!  nraue  tri<r  .la'iisi  “n  ar.y'w'ic  ,  i 

ensui'e  supp'jbc  Paur.  n-jiiic .  cne  uounti  icrs  ugre—u  '.li-i'. 
ne  g 1 1  a  1 1 0  ns  sno'uld  aisC'  be  pui'sued  by  tne  ijc  .  ati.  i.  e  a  lew' 
countries  pushed  loi'  a  leia'/'  --'r  tr.e  dep  i  C'Ciuent  p  ,  ar. ,  ■'.■le 

negotiation  track  appeased  them  and  the  dual  track  aecisiori 
was  announced. 

The  rieuL  big  te.st  came  in  i.'3i  wiien  uep  i ‘jyrnent  was 
ab<a.it  to  begin.  When  Britain  t-aok  the  first  oLCMr  ,  t  ia- 
ocviets  announced  they  would  wal.k  out  of  the  talks  if 
Germany  accepted  the  first  Pershings.  NAT'j '  s  '.'o:  ies  i  in 
cieperided  iin  i.ine  vote  iri  the  West  German  Burules  i  ..-il;  .  itie  /'.Crr 
passed  and  t'ne  F'ei'shings  art  ived. 

The  NATO  countr'ies  were  willing  to  compromise  with  each 
ather  too,  'When  talks  were  no't  going  well  in  iabc  1952. 
there  was  some  thought  as  to  whetiiet'  the  'Walk  in  tne  Wo'^ds 
deal  sliouid  have  been  taken.  Some  viewed  the  US  as  being 
too  stubborn.  A  trip  by  Vice  President  Bush  resulted  in  the 
US  agreeing  to  accept  an  interim  agreement  on  INF  totals 
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"iidii  doubid  :n  ord-rt'  r.j  kec-p  tb-  a  1  i  :  a; r.- -  nappy 

arid  Li  'v  LC  LjI  L  TiiJ  th'-r  a'jVic’LLi  lliLO  i  llic:  Lil'i  LSI's  Ld  iKd  .  »Vi'i  i  is 

this  interim  dgi’eeinent  nevei'  occurred,  it  demonstiated  just 
-sne  more  instcince  where  the  allies  weie  able  to  work 
togrsther  tov/amis  a  conimL*n  goal  . 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Soviet  pressure  Ls-  bring 
ts.e  'sK  and  French  missiles  into  the  talks  was  flatly 
1  b*  'T bv  iw y  di  i.  ‘  -.-j un  "  I  I  tiJ S  tr  'v'j3  i:  y  l liitr  *'  Ti Fir  1  r  "1  ^  .  o*y  . .  \ 

U  y  .  diiC  t' *3  C  ■"*  1  Vf3  I’J  A  1  k  o  <J.  1  i'i'-l  1  i  k  i  tr  S 

■^i*.iiri^ri6oo  CO  i*i3X  no  pi'OQ^ic^ss  in  cn€;  wriooc  I’nii  ii  ic  .  -j. .  i 

in  a  raVOi'-OO  i  ^  Iind;  ‘3‘JL  *r"rlii^rit  . 

'^■TlO  1  i  net  1  inSCan-Vtif  wncrif?  thtf:’  'Jy.’  l  .niil-rbl 

came  when  Gorbachev  pioposed  remova I  of  ali  short  range  INF 
500-600  miles)  from  Eui'ope  .  This  decision  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  West  Germany,  as  most  3RINF  were  depiayec  tivsie. 
They  could  hit  points  in  Eastern  Europe  from  West  Get  man 
Soil,  and  served,  like  the  LRINF.  as  a  deterrent  against 
aggression.  The  US  was  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  but  needed 
Chancellor  Kolil’s  approval.  He  did  not  liesitate  in 
Pi  oviciiig  just  that  .  .and  anotiiet  class  of  missi  les  were 
e i imi nated . 

This  was  the  first  set  of  nuclear  arms  negotiations  in 
whiLii  tiie  NAT'j  allies  iiad  a  iunLlamentai  oijiicern.  .ftt-iL-giL 
tallis  or  the  past  dealt  with  missiles  not  on  then  S'jii  and 
for  the  most  part,  not  targeted  for'  their  soil.  Natuiaily. 
the  INF  question  was  different.  Because  of  this  gi'eat 
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-V'jnoerii  on  the  pdit  m:  "ii-r  jll.-r-s.  '.he  ’iu.i  i  ri'ii.;;:  i  v  :  i  .j:  :  ■ r: 
liia  r^dci  t:  e<;;  tli‘3t  >i3  w.'Uld  i  t  wirii  t;neiii  and  .-'j  i  i' 

their  approval  for  the  moves  it  made  in  the  negotiation. 

This  stipulation  ended  up  being  a  large  asset  f^.r  the 
u3  .  When  aeagan  took  office,  thei'e  was  internal  sguaot.  ir.g 
as  to  whether  to  even  develop  and  deplciy  the  oLCMs  and 
.  ershings  .  Tne  cost  was  Questioned,  their  ^as 

n  VV<’ “i* '  /  of  t  ,  Li'l^  aCa  fi  W?trrih.  -li  l  I'l'lCl’  wi  y  n  -r^Uu  .  Z.I  b.  Z  i\  '1  .[-r-  t  .  .  r 

-■  :n*n';  1  tme n t  made  by  t:;e  dS  in  1^7?  t...  its  allies  t:  iec, 
ihr  11  n  6  g  o  t  i  a  1 1  O' ns  f'lii  ie'O  >  .  reagar.  .sir-'W— d 

good  faith  to  the  alliance  by  following  thr  oaign  on  his 
predecessor's  oronuse. 

Ail  rnajoi  rniives  the  Uo  iiiade  wei  e  rojot  ui  uate'i  wi'n  ti.:- 
allies,  so  1  i  1  stead  o i  p t  e s e I'i 1 1  rig  o- n e  c C; u n 1 1  o'  s  w  i  sd i e s  'at  t . . 'a 
table,  the  U3  was  presenting  over  a  doneri  countries  wisnes. 


All 

ef  f  Of 

t  s  by 

the  Soviets  to 

break 

Up  r.h  :  s  unun  ini:  r 

f  .,1  i 

1  e  d  . 

MATO 

pa s Sell  tlie  test 

evet  y 

1  wus  I'J 
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V.  Cor  c  ius  ions  and  Reconnmendat  ions 


Cone  I  us  ions 

Reaching  arms  control  agreements  is  a  complicated 
process  which  takes  a  lot  of  talent,  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
sometimes,  a  little  luck.  The  INF  Treaty  negotiation 
process  was  no  exception.  The  two  sides  worked  (together 
and  against  each  other)  for  over  seven  years  to  reach  a 
formally  ratified  agreement.  The  negotiations  took  place 
under  one  US  President  and  four  Soviet  General  Secretaries. 
It  was  only  under  the  last  one,  Mikhaii  Goi'bachev ,  that  any 
real  progress  towards  the  final  treaty  was  allowed  to  occur. 
For  this,  Ronald  Reagan  was  lucky.  Had  another  cold  warrior- 
succeeded  Chernenko,  there  still  might  not  be  an  INF  Treaty. 

The  United  States  achieved  many  goals  through  the 
treaty,  though  not  all  of  them  were  intentional.  The  US  and 
NATO  succeeded  in  removing  the  Soviet  SS~20  threat  from 
Europe,  a  problem  they  wanted  solved  since  1971’  when  SS-Cu 
deployment  began.  They  also  deployed  their  own  missiles  in 
Europe  in  1983  when  negotiations  were  in  a  stranglehold; 
this  was  a  goal  set  in  1979  with  the  dual  track  decision. 

The  US  also  reached  an  agreement  that  has  t'ne  most 
comprehensive  verification  plan  ever  implemented  in  nuclear 
arms  control  treaty.  After  the  many  criticisms  of 
verification  by  NTM  alone  under  the  SALT  treaties,  this 
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treaty  allows  foi  little  complaint  about  tiie  ver  i  f  i  cat  i..jn 
s  c  heme . 

Along  the  way,  the  US  found  a  new  meaning  for  the  term 
"negotiating  from  strength".  When  Ronald  Reagan  took 
office,  he  promised  to  build  the  defense  arsenal  so  that  in 
future  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  he  would  have  the 
strength  of  that  arsenal  to  fall  back  on.  Indeed,  once  the 
"ershings  and  GLCMs  began  ai'riving  in  Eur<jpe  ,  his  piomrse 
was  made  good  on  negotiating  from  strength  on  IMF.  Soviet 
fears  of  the  Fershing,  which  could  reach  targets  i  r.  the  htSS 
in  minutes,  did  have  an  affect  on  them. 

However,  strength  does  not  always  mean  nunibers  of 
weapons  in  one's  arsenal.  In  the  case  of  the  INF 
negotiations,  strength  could  be  equally  defined  as  the 
number  of  nations  on  one's  side.  Time  and  again,  from  1.^79 
until  ratification  in  1968,  the  strength  of  the  NATO 
alliance  allowed  NATO  to  make  and  carry  through  on  major 
decisions.  From  the  dual  track  decision  to  support  of  zero 
option;  from  acceptance  of  Pershings  and  GLCMs  to  accepting 
the  double  zero  option:  NATO  and  tne  US  wore  solidly  in  lin 
each  time.  E’’ery  time  a  major  milestone  would  approa>:'h. 
doomsayers  would  predict  trouble.  The  Soviets  did  ail  they 
could  to  dissuade  the  Europeans  from  supporting  the  dual 
track  and  from  accepting  the  missiles.  The  Soviets  were 
relatively  confident  they  could  drive  a  major  wedge  between 
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Europe  and  the  US.  Iri  a  surprise  to  thorn  and  many  others, 
NATO  won  every  time. 

The  Soviets  also  achieved  some  major  goals,  although 
they  paid  a  high  price  for  them.  They  did  manage  to  get  the 
Pershing  IIs  and  GLCMs  off  European  soil.  This  was  a  we i i - 
known  goal,  set  in  1979  when  NATO  was  reaching  the  dual 
track  decision.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  in  1979,  they 
did  not  envision  having  to  destroy  ail  thf^ii'  me'li-mi  r  aiige 
missiles  to  reach  this  goal.  Due  to  the  stubboi  nrifTSS 
Reagan  and  the  unity  of  NATO,  the  Soviets  had  no  other 
options  if  they  wished  to  be  out  from  under  NATO's  INF. 

Two  other  goals  the  Soviets  did  not  achieve.  Tlieii' 
repeated  moves  to  split  the  US  from  NATO  failed  miserably. 
They  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  leaders  and 
overestimated  the  fears  of  the  European  citizens.  Whenever 
bully  tact'cs  were  employed,  they  backfired,  giving  the 
western  leaders  more  power  to  implement  decisions. 

The  Soviets  also  did  not  receive  any  concessions  on 
3DI .  Not  even  the  offer  Gorbachev  made  at  Reykjavik  could 
coax  Reagan  from  his  hard  line  stance.  This  issue  is  not 
finished,  however.  Between  the  START  talks  and  the  US 
Congress,  3DI  has  no  easy  road  in  front  of  it. 

The  INF  Treaty  was  not  a  total  victory  for  the  US, 
however.  As  leaders  change,  so  do  priorities,  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  apparently  has  different  priorities  than  his 
predecessors.  He  realizes  that  if  he  is  to  last  as  leader. 


his  primat'y  successes  must  occur  inside  the  ^cvueL  Union. 
Regardless  of  his  foreign  policy  moves,  the  internal 
structure  of  the  USSR  is  in  need  of  fixing.  To  accomplish 
this,  he  must  ensure  his  relations  with  the  West  are  good, 
thereby  lessening  the  need  for  piles  and  piles  of  weapons. 

If  he  can  divert  funds  from  defense  to  perestroika,  it  will 
help  him  remain  at  the  helm  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Acd  1 1- 1 1  la  1  1  V' .  the  Uo  still  does  face  a  s  e  ve  i' e  i  mo  a  1  a  r. 
in  conventional  forces  in  Europe,  something  INF  depiC'yrnent 
was  undertaken  to  counter.  While  talks  are  underway  to 
address  this  imbalance,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will 
result  in  an  agreement  that  aids  the  US  in  overcoming  the 
prob I em . 

Re commend a tions  for  Future  Study 

Arms  control  is  alive  and  well  under  President  Bush. 
Wnile  his  administration  took  a  full  three  months  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  current  status  of  US  foreign 
policy,  negotiations  have  resumed,  and  progress  should  be 
tracked  and  repor'ted.  Talks  of  all  types  are  currently 
underway  between  the  US,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations. 
Each  of  these  areas  of  arms  control  should  be  worthy  of 
future  study.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  analyze  negotiations 
that  have  concluded,  due  to  the  lack  of  speculation  required 
as  to  what  strategies  are  yet  to  be  used  or  what  the  terms 
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of  any  agreements  might  be.  With  that  in  mind,  though,  the 
following  negotiations  are  ongoing. 

START ■ 

The  START  negotiations  have  been  in  session  off  and  on 
since  1984.  The  overall  goal  of  these  talks  is  to  reach  an 
agreement  that  will  make  considerable  cuts  in  the  US  and 
USSR  strategic  arsenals.  The  first  session  undei'  Bush 
recently  concluded,  with  no  major  breakthroughs.  The 
current  ceilings  being  discussed  are  9000  warheads  per  side 
with  no  more  than  1600  launchers  (93:32-33) .  There  are 
currently  four  major  points  of  contention. 

As  with  the  INF  talks,  the  US  SDI  program  is  a  hurdle. 
The  Soviets  want  the  US  an  extension  to  the  ABM  Treaty  - 
which  would  disallow  SDI  testing  in  space  -  before  a  START 
agreement  is  reached.  The  Soviets  seem  a  little  less 
co.icerned  about  SDI  recently,  however,-  they  believe  than 
time  and  the  US  Congress  may  make  this  problem  go  away 
(107:40-41.  93:35) . 

There  is  also  disagreement  on  mobile  missiles.  The 
Soviets  currently  have  3S-24s,  with  ten  warheads,  and  33- 
25s,  with  one,  deployed.  The  US  has  no  mobile  missiles 
deployed.  The  US  would  like  to  see  mobile  missiles  banned 
for  two  1 easons .  First,  this  would  save  the  US  a  lot  of 
money  and  force  the  Soviets  to  waste  a  lot.  Also, 
verification  of  any  set  number  of  mobile  ICBMs  would  be 
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nearly  impossible.  However,  the  Soviets  are  not  ready  to 
give  up  their  mobile  missiles  (106:39). 

One  system  the  US  does  not  want  infringements  on  is  the 
cruise  missile.  The  US  has  the  edge  in  technology  and 
numbers,  and  does  not  want  to  give  up  the  edge. 

Additionally,  the  US  feels  that  cruise  missiles  are  too  hard 
to  count,  since  they  are  easily  hidden.  Plus,  not  all 
cruise  missiles  are  nuclear  and  there  is  no  easy  way  te  tell 
the  difference  (92:16,  93:35). 

Finally,  verification  is  again  a  problem,  but  not  quite 
the  same  problem.  This  time,  the  Soviets  are  insisting  on 
more  verification  than  the  US.  The  Soviets  want  to  inspect 
far  more  types  of  sites,  such  as  manuf acturi ng  plants. 
Additionally,  they  would  want  to  inspect  submarines  armed 
with  cruise  missiles.  The  US  is  dead  set  against  this;  they 
would  want  any  submarine  totals  taken  on  faith.  The  Soviets 
are  not  that  trusting  (106:38,93:35). 

Short  Range  Nuclear  Forces  (SNF) . 

After  the  missiles  under  the  INF  Treaty  are  gone,  there 
will  still  be  many  shorter  range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
In  the  INF  negotiations,  when  Gorbachev  proposed  the  double 
zero,  he  tried  to  press  the  US  into  accepting  a  third  zero, 
which  would  have  eliminated  all  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
The  US  and  NATO  did  not  favor  a  nuclear-free  Europe  as  long 
as  the  Warsaw  Pact  holds  a  large  advantage  in  conventional 
forces  (18:21) . 
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However,  in  early  1989,  West  Germany  was  urging 
President  Bush  to  negotiate  on  SNF.  Chancellor  Kohl  was 
receiving  much  pressure  from  his  country,  based  mainly  on 
the  perception  that  the  USSR  is  not  really  a  threat  any 
more,  so  nuclear  weapons  in  Germany  are  not  necessary.  The 
US  and  Britain  actually  wanted  to  upgrade  this  capability, 
especially  the  aging  Lance  missile,  which  has  a  range  of  75 
miles.  The  US  refused  to  open  SNF  discussions,  and  feais  o' 
a  major  rift  in  NATO  again  began  to  rise  (.65:  25,  53:3'';  , 

The  NATO  leaders  held  a  summit  in  May  1989  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  SNF  and  the  conventional  balance.  They 
agreed  that  any  upgrades  would  be  deferred.  During  the 
deferral  period,  the  US  would  continue  to  negotiate  with  th 
USSR  on  conventional  forces.  If  a  suitable  agreement  was 
reached,  then  the  US  would  open  discussions  on  possible  SNF 
reductions  (108:27). 

Conventional  Forces . 

Discussions  are  in  fact  ongoing  on  conventional  l.irces 
In  December  1988,  Gorbachev  announced  he  would  uni  1  atei'a  1  ly 
cut  the  Soviet  armed  forces  by  ten  per  cent,  or  about 
5u0.000  troops.  Of  that  number,  50,000  are  stationed  in 
Europe.  He  would  also  remove  5000  tanks  from  Europe  in 
conjunction  with  the  troop  reductions.  Wliile  western 
leaders  welcomed  the  move,  they  still  believe  further 
disproportionate  cuts  are  necessary  to  achieve  a  "balanced” 
Europe  (109:17,19). 
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President  Bush  received  praise  at  the  May  1090  summit 
for  his  first  proposal  on  convent lona 1  forces.  He  has 
proposed  that  both  sides  reduce  troop  strength  in  Europe  to 
325,000  a  piece.  This  would  represent  a  US  cut  of  50,000 
troops  and  a  Soviet  cut  of  325,000.  While  no  definitive 
agreement  has  been  reached,  the  initial  Soviet  was  positive 
(108:26).  This  offer  is  still  on  the  table,  and  this  set  of 
talks  could  be  the  most  inceresting  to  watch  over  !:e;:f 

year,  as  Europeans  are  interested  in  lowering-  che  amount  of 
ti'oops  on  their  soil. 

All  of  these  areas  are  subject  to  change,  of  course, 
and  should  be  watched  closely.  The  climate  between  the 
superpowers  has  definitely  warmed  up,  in  part  because  of  the 
way  in  which  they  were  able  to  negotiate  and  agree  on  the 
treaty  to  eliminate  medium  range  missiles  from  the  world.  A 
May  1989  New  York  Times/CBS  poll  found  that  only  26  per  cent 
of  those  polled  felt  that  the  Soviets  posed  an  immediate 
military  threat  to  the  US  (83:16).  In  a  recent  speech. 
President  Bush  said  he  would  "seek  the  iritegration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  community  of  nations"  (83:17) .  In 
these  days  of  ever  closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  seems  that  anything  is 
possible.  The  Cold  War,  for  the  time  being,  is  over. 
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This  study  perforins  detailed  analysis  of  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  negotiations  and  treaty 
and  compares  them  with  those  of  the  two  Strategic  Arras 
Limitations  Talks  (SALT).  The  study's  objectives  were: 
describe  SALT  and  INF  negotiations  and  the  contents  of 
the  treaties;  analyze  US  and  Soviet  goals  and  strategies 
during  the  INF  negotiations;  determine  which  goals  were 
or  were  not  attained  by  both  sides,  and  ascertain  reasons 
for  this;  and  delineate  arms  control  progress  and  pros¬ 
pects  since  INF  Treaty  ratification. 

The  study  found  that  the  two  SALT  treaties  did  impose 
ceilings  in  certain  areas  of  strategic  weapons  but  did  not 
curtail  the  arms  race.  Treaty  verification  methods  were 
criticized  as  being  lax. 

The  INF  Treaty  eliminates  both  countries'  medium 
range  missiles,  a  total  of  over  2600  missiles.  Redeploy¬ 
ment  is  forbidden  forever.  For  the  first  time,  on-site 
inspections  of  missile  bases  and  related  facilities  will 
occur  to  ensure  compliance. 

The  US  achieved  the  major  goal  of  ridding  Europe  of 
the  Soviet  SS-20  missile.  It  had  to  deploy  missiles  of 
its  own  to  make  the  USSR  realize  the  seriousness  of  its 
resolve.  The  US  had  total  support  from  NATO  in  achieving 
this  goal.  However,  with  INF  gone,  the  European  con¬ 
ventional  forces  imbalance  looms  larger,  and  the  West  is 
fighting  to  obtain  asymmetric  conventional  cuts..  The 
Soviets  achieved  their  goal  of  ridding  Europe  of  US 
missiles.  However,  it  paid  the  price  of  destroying  all 
its  medium  range  missiles,  something  it  never  originally 
planned  to  do.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  made  this  sacrifice  to 
promote  needed  peace  with  the  West.  His  priority  of 
internal  reform  means  he  needs  to  be  able  to  divert 
resources  form  defense. 

Other  areas  of  arms  control  are  in  transition. 

Further  study  of  arms  control  could  focus  on  strategic 
forces,  short  range  nuclear  forces  or  conventional  forces 
negotiations . 
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